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Articze I. 


Hiflory of the Lower Empire, beginning from Conftaittine | rbe 
Great, tranflated from ibe French of M. Le Beau. Fol. I, 
Bevo. Pr. ss. boards. 'T. Davis. Concluded. 


HE part of M. le Beau’s hiftory of the Lower Empire, 
which we have now under confideration, is of fuch i ime 
portance, that we thought it deferved to be criticifed in a fe- 
parate article, as it contains many of the moft ftriking and 
remarkable events which occur in any period of the Roman 
Hiftory. That great and important revolution in religion, 
whereby Chriftianity, which had_ fo long been perfecuted, be- 
came the eftablifhed worfhip throughout the whole extent of 
the Roman empire ; and the Chriftians, who had till then af- 
fembled in the fields, or in defarts and unfrequented places, 
were allowed to build churches, and for numbers and rank 
furpafied the Pagans, by whom they had fo long been tyran- 
nized; the rife of Arianifm, and the feveral councils occafioned 
by the difputes between the orthodox and the heterodox, the 
transferring of the feat of empire to Conftantinople: all thefe 
circumftances concur to render this part of hiftory remarkably 
interefting. Another. particular, which recommends this 
work to the public notice, is the mixt character of Conftantine 
the Great, who makes the. principal figure in it >, that em- 
peror was guilty of fome crimes, which recalled the memory 
of the bloody reign of Nero, at the. e time; that he had a 
zeal for religion, which’ uféd his. relicks to. be preferved by 
‘the Roman Catholigss anc made. the: ‘modera Greeks give him 
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402 Hiftory of ihe Lower ‘Empire. 

the title of Equal to the apoftles. By his natural charaéter he 
was good and merciful, but became cruel and fanguinary 
through paffion. It muft be acknowledged that he loved the 
church, aiid Phat fhe is indebted to him for her liberty and 
fplendor ; but, eafy to be feduced, he tormented her when he 
thought to ferve her: relying too much upon his underftand- 
ing, and repofing with too much ¢redulity upon the faith of 
wicked men who furrounded him, he delivered up prelates to 
perfecution, who might juftly be compared to the apoftles. 
The perfonal character of the firft Chriftian emperor thould; 
liowever, refle& no difhonour upon Chriftianity, no more than 
the perfonal character of Henry VIII. who was a much worfe 
man, and may be confidered as a monfirum nulla virtute re- 
demptum a vitiis, fhould be alledged againft the Reformation ; 
as God can chufe what inftruments he pleafes to publifh reli- 
gious truths to mankind ; and even Saul himfelf prophefied, 
when excited and impelled by the divinity, which ftirred within 
him. 

We fhall now lay before the reader fome of the moft ftriking 
particulars that occyr in the remainder of the prefent volume ; 
as the tranfactions which it relates are too unconnected to ad- 
mit of a regular analyfis.. In the year 315, the emperor Con- 
ftantine fupprefled a revolt of the Jews, who had undertaken 
to rebuild their templé, and violated the ancient laws, which 
prohibited their entrance into Jerufalem. This revolt coft the 
emperor only the trouble of punifhing it. He caufed the ears 
of thofe who were moft culpable to be cut off, and in that ftate 
Jed them in his train, with a view of intimidating by this ex- 
ample of feverity that nation which the divine vengeance had 
long fince difperfed over the whole empire. The honours 
which he afterwards. paid to the crofs of Jefus Chrift, were 
not likely to caufe lefs vexation to the Jews than joy to the 
Chriftians. It was already upon the ftandards; he ordered, 
that it fhould be engraved on his coins, and painted in all the 
pictures which fhould bear the image of the prince. He like- 
wife abolifhed the punifhment of the crofs, and the praétice of 
breaking the legs of criminals. : 

In the year 316, theré arofe in the empire one of the moft 
extravagant feéts that was ever heard of, the fe& of the Cir- 
concelliones, fo denominated, becaufe they were continually 
rambling round the houfes in the country. * Thefe vagabonds 
committed incredible ravages and cruelties‘during a long feries 
of years in Affica. They were ruftic, illiterate boors, who 
tinderftood only the Punic language. Intoxicated with bar- 
barous ‘zeal, they renounced agriculture, profeffed continence, 
and affumed the title of Vindicators of Jultice, and Protectors 
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of the Oppreffed.. Fo accomplith.their miffion, they fet flaves 
at liberty, and fcoured the roads, forced mafters to alight 
from their-chariots and run before their, flaves, whom they ob- 
liged to mount in their place; and difcharged debtors, killing 
the creditors, if they refufed to..cancel their: bonds, At firk 
they ufed no fwords, becaufe God:had forbid the ufe of one 
to St. Peter; but they were armed with clubs, which they- 

called the siohe cf Hfrael, and which they handled in fucha 
manner, as to break all the bones of a man without killing 
him on the fpot; infomuch, that he languifhed a long time 
and then died. When they took away a man’s life at once, 
they looked upon it as a favour. They became lefs {crupulous 
afterwards, and made ufe of all forts of arms. Their thoyt 
was, Praife be to God; thefe words in their mouths were a 
fignal of flaughter more terrible than the roaring of a lion. 
They had invented an unheard-of punifhment; which was to 
cover with lime, diluted with vinegar, the eyes of thofe une 
happy wretches, whom they had crufhed with blows, and leave 
them in that condition. Thefe brutes, who had made a yow 
of chaftity, gave themfelves up to wine, and all forts of im- 
purities, running about with women and young girls as drunk 
as themfelves, whom they called facred virgins, and who often 
carried proofs of their incontinence. Their chiefs took the 
name of chiefs of the faints. After having glutted themfelves 
with the blood of others, they turned their rage upon them- 
felves, and fought death with the fame fury with which they 
had given it. Some fcrambled up to the top of rocks and 
caft themfelves down in multitudes ; others burned theméfelves, 
or jumped into the fea. Thofe who propofed to acquire the 
title of martyrs, feafted and fattened like oxen for facrifice ; 
after thefe preparations, they fet out to be deftroyed. Some- 
times they gave money to thofe they met, and threatened to 
murder them, if they did not make them martyrs.’ 

We meet with no other remarkable occurrence till the year 
320, when Licinius, Conftantine’s affociate in the government, 
began a moft virulent perfecution of the Chriftians, thinking 
that they were in the intereft of his rival. This continued 
during the laft four years of his reign, till Conftantine, who 
made the caufe of Chriftianity his own, deftroyed his tyranny 
in itsturn. In the year 323, Conftantine and Licinius came 
to an open rupture. In profecuting this war, Conftantine 
placed his chief confidence in the ftandard of the crofs. He 
caufed a tent to be carried in the form of an oratory, where 
divine fervice was performec, This chapel was ferved by 
priefts and deacons, whom he took with him in his expeditions, 


and called the Guards of his Soul. «Every degion had its par- 
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404 Hiftory of the Lower Empire. 
ticular chapel, and this eftablifhment may ‘be confidered as 
the firft inftance of chaplains in an army. In this Conftantine 
may be compared to the great duke of Marlborough, who 
never gave baitle without firft caufing divine fervice to be cele- 
brated in his tent. The impiety of Licinius was equal to the 
religious zeal of Conftantine, but had in it a dath of ‘timid 
fuperftition, which made him have recourfe to prophets and 
foothfayers. » The two rivals came to a battle near Adrianople, 
in which the army of Licinius was defeated, and he fled’ to 
‘Byzantium, where Conftanting came to befiege him. © Licinius 
defpairing to be able to hold out the place, retired to Chal- 
cedon; Soon after Conftantine defeated him at the battle of 
Chryfopolis ; and, if we may. believe the account given: by 
fome hiftorians, caufed him to be put to death, contrary to 
his oath, This faét, which is of fo much importance to af- 
certain the chara&ter of Conftantine, was never thoroughly 
confirmed. We are inclined to think it moft probable, that, 
if Licinius did not die a natural death, he had formed: fome 
fecret intrigues to call in the Barbarians, and renew the ‘war; 
for it does not appear by any means probable, that a prince of 
fo mild and humane a difpofition as Conftantine, who, at the 
battle of Adriarople, made it his chief care to prevent the 
effufion of blood, and who promifed a fum of money to every 
one of his foldiers who fhould bring him a prifoner, fhould 
caufe his brother in-law to be put to:death, if he had not 
given him caufe, 

In the year 324, Conftantine firft laid the axe to the root 
of idolatry ; and we cannot -but admire his policy in taking 
proper meafures to remove fo inveterate an evil, whén we con- 
fider the great ftrength of paganifm. We fhould exceed the 
bounds of an article, were»we to relate here the rife and fall 
of Arianifm, and the feveral councils which it gave occafion 
to. We fhail content ourfelves with obferving, that the beha- 
‘viour of Conftantine in that affair was equivocal, and does his 
memory but little honour, But his caufing his fon Crifpus to 
be put to death without a trial, 1s a much greater: impeach- 
ment of his charaéter, and has given oceafion to the enemies 
of Chriftianity to inveigh againft religion itfelf. Such was the 
practice of all the pagans, who inceflantly exclaimed: Si 
Chrifius Jana dauiffet, Chrifliani fan&e vixifent. But though 
Conftantine, and. a few more of the Chriftian emperors are 
chargeable with fome aétions that cannot be defended, or 
even palliated, which of the Chriftian emperors can be-com- 
pared to a Nero, a Tiberius, a Domitian, and many more of 
the pagans, moniters who are a difgrace to humanity itfelf? 
It is evident, that even in its firft eftablifhment, Chriftianity 
pros , 
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duced a mildnefs'of manners unknown before:- In the: year 
330, the feat of empire was»removed by» Conftantine trom 
Rome to Conittantinople, the | dedication: of which city lafted 
forty days.» The emperor, intending to give the new city all . 
the luftre of Rome, granted it great privileges, among others, 
that which was called the Itelic right. ‘This was the right.: 
of being éxempted from capitation and land tax, and of fol- - 
lowing, in deeds and contracts, the fame laws and cuftoms 

which were obferved in Italy. The people were divided into 
wards and tribes, as at Rome. He. inftituted the fame dif- 
tinétion of orders, the fame magiftrates, vefted with the fame 
rights and the fame honours, He, eftablifhed a fenate ;. but’; 
thefe fenators, though they were created after’ the model of . 
thofe of Rome, were never equal to them in authority. ' The» 
title of Capital being given to Conftantinople, without being : 
taken away from the city of Rome, produced the new divi- 
fion of the empires of the Eaft and Weft, which occurs in all 
the authors that have written fince this period. This accef- 
fion of importance to the empire, caufed the emperor to cre- . 
ate four prefeéts of the pretorium, inftead of two, who had 
ferved as lieutenants to the emperor, fince the power had: been 
re-united in the hands of Conftantine and Licinius. The ; 
different diftrits of thefe four prefects were the Eaft, Illyria, . 
Italy, and Gaul, In the year 333, tranquillity being, efta- 

blifhed. throughout the whole Roman empite, Conftantine, for 
the firft time, employed his brothers in the adminiftration of | 
public affairs, In the year 335, the fame prince who could 
not refolve to deprive any of his fons of the fovereignty, di- 
vided bis dominions amongft them. With his fons he joined 
Delmatius and Hannibalian, without giving any part to his . 
brothers or his other nephews. ‘To Conftantine, the eldeft of» 
his fons, he allotted what Conftantius Chlorus had poffeffed, - 
that is to fay, all that lay towards the Weft beyond the Alps, | 
Gaul, Spain, and Great Britain. Conftantius had Afia, Sy- . 
ria, and Egypt; Italy, Mlyria, and Africa were given: to 
Conftans: ‘Thrace, Macedonia, and Achaia, to Delmatius, 
The kingdom of Hannibalian was compofed of Armenia Minor, : 
the provinces of Pontus and Cappadocia; Czfarea was the 
capital of his dominions. . The year 336 was remarkable for 
the council of Tyre, at which Athanafius was condenined in 
the moft iniquitous manner, though.-he had proved his inno- 
cence to the confufion of his adverfaries. He then thought » 
it the only courfe left him to, apply to the emperor for re- 
drefs ; fo having efcaped from Tyre, he arrived at Conftanti- 


nople, and as the emperor was pafling through the city on . 
d 3 horfe- 
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horfeback, the prelate all on a fadden, prefénted. himfelf bes 
fore him. The prince, though informed by his courtiers who 
he was, and how unjuftly he had been treated, paffed by with» 
out making him any anfwer, and was going to command him 
to be taken away. by force, when’ the’ bithop raifing his voice 
faid, ** Prince, the Lord will judge between you. and me, fince 
you efpoufe the caufe of thofe who calumniate me: I only afk 
of you' to caufe my judges to be brought hither, that I may 
make my complaint in their prefence.” The emperor there- 
upon fent to the bifhops to come and give him an account of 
their condué, giving them: at the fame tinte to underftand, that 
they were accufed of much violence and paffion. ‘This letter: 
confounded the cabal ; but fix of the moft refolute of Atha-: 
nafius’s perfecutors framed a’ new accufation againft him. As 
they knew Conftantine’s prepofieffion in: favour of his new: 
city, they charged the holy bifhop with having threatened: to: 
famith Conftantinsople by ftopping the corn’ of Alexandria, The: 
imputation alone fo far irritated the emperor, that he imme- 
diately banifhed the bifhop to Triers, where the young Con- 
ftantine took care to foften his exile by the moft generous 
treatment. This behaviour of Conftantine is an inftance of 
great weaknefs and credulity, as there was not the leaft' pro- 
bability, that fuch an attempt could enter into the mind of a 
fingle perfon. But, though he is juftly liable to this impu- 
tation, his many wife laws and regulations fhew him to have: 
been a prince of an excellent underftanding, Im the year 337, 
Conftantine was attacked by his laft illnefs: he happened to 
‘be then at Nicomedia, where he paffed the night of the feftival: 
of Eafter in prayer amongft the faithful. Iris remarkable, that 
a few days before his illnefs he delivered in his palace a'long 
difeourfe upon the immortality of the foul, and the ftate of 
the righteous and wicked in another world. Another particu. 
lar, which fhews that he had a fort of impulfe, or divine fore- 
knowledge that his hour was come, is that he gave orders for 
' the dedication of the church of the apoftles at Conftantinople, 
which he intended for the place of his interment. But the 
moft remarkable circumftance in the death of Conftantine, is, 
that he was baptized juit before he died ; after which ceremony 
he felt himfelf, as it were, revived and illumined with a divine 
light. He was clothed in white garments; his bed was co- 
vered with ftuffs of the fame colour ; and from that inftant he 
would never more touch the purple. His behaviour upon his 
death-bed was worthy of a Chriftian hero; but we fhall enu- 
merate no more particylars relating to it, as authors differ 
greatly in their accounts, and it is hard to tell-who to depend 
upon. 
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upon. The authors whorn M, le Beau"has' chofen 18 folio) 
are Eufebius, St.-Ambrofe, St. Profper, Soerates; ‘Theodorets 
Sozomenes, Evagrius, Gelafius of Cyzieum,” St. Tidore; ‘and 
the Chronicle of Alexandria. It muft, indeed, be acknow- 
Tedged, that there are worfe materials for a hiftory of the 
Lower Empire, than any branch of ancient hiftory whatever ¥ 
fo judicious a critick as lord:Bolinbroke fays,. they are authors 
whom he would by no means advife his readers to mifpend 
their time in perufing. Nothing can therefore more illuftrate 
Monfieur le Beau’s hiftorical abilities, than his having beet 
able to compile fo entertaining and ‘fatisfactory a hiftory wit 
the affiftance of fuch imperfe& lights. ‘The methodical ar- 
rangement of faéts, and the elegant perfpicuity of the ftile, 
prove it to be a produftion worthy of a profeffor of eloquence ® ; 
at the fame time that the accuracy, ‘with which ‘he as in Srivet? 
figated the origin of laws and cuftoms, and’ given’ a circuny: 
ftantial detail of all events worthy of notice, entitles him’ to:d 
rank amongft the moft judicious annalifts. ~ In drawing cha- 

‘raéters, he is juft and impartial, neither extenuating the Faults, 
nor fuppreffing the virtues of thofe whofe portraits he draws; 
In this manner does he fketch out the character of Conftan- 
tine with as‘ much trath as precifion. ‘ Perhaps, fays he, fpeak- 
ing of that prince, he had fufficient caufe to put to death the 
two Licinii; but pofterity has a right’ to condemn princes who 
have not taken the trouble to juftify themfelves at its tribunal, 
Incapable himfelf of diffimulation, he too eafily became the 
dupe of heretics and codes Imitator of Marcus Antoni- 
ninus and Marcus Aurelius, he loved his people, and wifhed 

_ to be loved by them ; but this very fund of goodnefS, which 

made ‘him cherifh them, rendered them miferable ; he fpared 
even thofe that pillaged them ; quick and ardent in prohibiting 
abufes, flow and backward in punifhing them ; covetous of 

glory, and perhaps rather too much, in trifles. He is reproach- 

ed with having been more. addi&ted to raillery than became a 
great prince. As for the reft, he was chafte, pious, labori- 
‘ous, and indefatigable ; a great general, fuccef ful in’ war, and 
deferving his fuccefs by his fhining valour, and the brightnefs 

of his genius ; a protector of arts, and an encourager of them 
by his beneficence. - If we compare him with Auguftus, we 
fhall find that he ruined idolatry by the, fame methods and the 
fame addrefs, which the other. employed to deftroy liberty.” 

We have felé&ed only the outlines of this portrait, from which 

the reader may form a judgment of the author’s fkill at draw- 

ing charaters. What has been faid will be fufficient to give 


© Mele Beau was profefior of eloquence at Paris. 
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a general idea of this work; and we fhall add nothing further, 
but. that the tranflator appears to have exerted himfelf, in do- 
ing juftice to the original, 





Il. Obferwations on the prevailing Difeafes in Great Britain: ¢o- 
gether with a Review of the Hiftory of thofe of former Periods, 
and in éther Countries, By John Millar, M.D. 410. Pr. 125. 
Cadell. Concluded: 


1s our laft Review, we obferved that this author had at- 
* tempted to arrogate to himfelf the invention of opinions 
refpecting fevers, which had been previoufly and repeatedly 
fuggefted by other writers. That it might have been poffible 
for Dr. Millar, or, indeed, for any other perfon, who was ig- 
norant of the prefent ftate of medical knowledge, to ftumble 

upon the doétrine of the fimilarity of fevers, we do not difpute: 
but can any thing be conceived more prepofterous than fuch 
an affe@tation of novelty, when the very. infinuation of it is a 
proof that the author, long, for aught we know, after com- 
mencing practitioner, was unacquainted with the-writings of the 
moft eminent phyficians ? In this claim Dr. Millar muft be ftill 
lefS entitled to the attention of the public, when it is confi- 
dered, that, at a period even pofterior to that wherein his 
pregnant genius was teeming with profound difcoveries, he 
appears to have been fo little acquainted with the remitting 
fever, as never to prefcribe the bark to a patient, who was 
labouring under it, and whofe life might poffibly have beep 
preferved by the ufe of that febrifuge; as will be evident from 
the fequel of this examination. We obferved alfo, in our 
former Review, that this author has mifreprefented a fa& of 
a ftill more important nature, in pretending that Sydenham 
and Morton ufed the batk in continual fevers, and the exacer- 
bations of the remitting. The contrary of which is evident 
from Sydenham’s anfwer to Dr. Brady, formerly referred to, 
and from the paflages extracted from Dr, Morton ; where the 
pratice of thofe authors is either exprefly or indireétly declared ; 
and this point is yet.farther confirmed by Dr. Morton’s cafes. 
But we now proceed to thofe of the author before us. 


C’A & EB & 


* A clergyman in Berwickfhire, aged forty-five, was feized, 
on the 2d of May, 1761, with coldnefs and fthivering which 
was fucceeded by ardent heat and a profufe fweat. The 
feverifh paroxy{m was accompanied with delirium, and a Quick 
full pujfe ; he had a diftin® remiflion, but of fhort duration ; 
the 


























































Millar's Obfervations on the Difeafes of Great Britain 409, 
the intervals between the fits were only fix or eight hours, and 
the feverifh paroxyfm continued thirty. He was blooded and 
purged in the beginning by his apothecary, ‘who had alfo given 
him nitre and the faline julep. On the. oth, at, four if the 
afteenoon, I vifited him. He had a confiderable remiffion. 
about mid-day, but the feverith paroxyfm returned. in the af-, 
ternoon; his pulfe beat 112 in a minute, and his fkin:was; 
moift. The faline julep was continued, a | bliftering - plaifter™ 
was applied between the fhoulders, and the — pect . 
and bolus were prefcribed : 


K Gummi guaiaci (foluti ) grana decem. T Wabi Venti Sot: 
drachmam. Salis ammoniaci volatilit, grana guingue, Syrupi 
balfamici, q.f: FP. bolus, ofava quague — exhibendus, 
Super bibendo bauftum fequentem. 


R Aqua. cinnamomi fimplicis, fpiritus Mendereri, ana dracboe’ 
duas, Syrupi facchari drachmam unum, 


‘ He hada copious diaphorefis all over his body, and on 
the morning of the 11th the fit terminated in a diftin@ remif- 
fion; but at noon the fever returned with. violence, and was 
exceedingly high in the afternoon, when [vvifited him. for the 
fecond time. His pulfe was low and feeble, and beat 120 in 
a minute; he had a cold, vifcid fweat, was quite infenfible, 
and frequently attacked with violent ftartings, and /ub/ultus 
tendinum. Thefe complaints increafed, and he died on the morn- 
ing of the a2th. 

©. .. Ai. ie tele 


‘ A-man in Berwickthire, aged thirty-five, fix feet high, 
and of a robuft make, was feized on Tuefday the-7th of June, 
1762, with a pain in his head, and complained of laffitude 
and flying pains. He did not, however, think thefe com- 
plaints of fuch confequence .as to afk any advice, but iwent 
about his bufinefs till Wednefday night, when he was obliged 
to take his bed. He was then blooded by hisapothecary, and 
took nitre and faline medicines. He was again blooded on 
Friday morning ; on the evening of that day, when I firft faw 
him, his face was much flufhed, his fkin extremely hot, with 
a little moifture, but no fweat; he had no thirft; his pulfe 
beat 110 in a minute, and feemed full ; he was quite fenfible, 
and gave a diftin& relation of his illnefs. 

‘ As he had been coftive fince the beginning of his diforder, 
a laxative clyfter was immediately injected, which operated 
well. A blifter was afterwards applied“between the fhoulders; - 
cataplafins were laid to his feet, and fixty drops of the anti- 
monial wine were prefcribed ever two hours, with a table- 
fpoonful of the following julep ; 
| RK Aqua 
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R Aqua cintamomi fimplicis, fpiritus Mindereri, ana uncias aoe 
_ Syrupi balfamici, drachmas duas, 


¢ On Saturday morning, at three o’clock, I was defired 
again'to vit him, His fever was greatly increafed, and he 
was delirious. Eight ounces of blood were immediately taken, 
ad the decottion of fnake-root was given in place of the julep. 
The fever increafed, and he died in the afternoon.’ 

On thefe cafes Dr. Millar has‘this: obfervation :—* Had the 
lancet been withheld, evacuations made more fparingly, and 
the bark early adminifteredh, is. it npt probable that both of 
them might have terminated favourably ?’~~Highly probable : 
and Dr. Millar is inexcufable for not, having prefcribed it : 
who knows not, that the bark has. been recommended in the 
remifhons of all fevers, by every phyfici cian who has wrote 
within fthefe hundred years paft? But perhaps Dr. Millar’s 
practice has been rather too early to have been fufficiently in- 
formed. The affirmative anfwer which we have piven to this 
aothor’s interrogatory, is to be applied to the firft of the above 
cafes only; for though Dr. Millar’s very ingenaous queftion 
includes the fecond-cafe likewife, there is net the fmalleft evi- 
dence that it was a remitting fever. 


CAS E Ut 


¢ A gentleman in Roxburghthire, aged about fixty, ‘of a 
firong habit, and good conftitution, but wore out by ferving 
in a military capacity during feveral hard campaigns, and fub- 
je& to the gout, had complained of  laffitude and wearinefs for 
feveral days ; and thefe complaints increafing, I was defired to 
vifit him on Friday the rith of June, 1762. He then had a 
giddinefs in his head, great drought, was extremely hot and 
reftlefs, his pulfe was full, and beat tro in a minute, and he 
was coftive. Sixteen ounces of blood were immediately taken, 
and fixty drops of the antimonial witte were prefcribed every 
two hours, with a fpoonful ofa Mindereri julep. His pulfe be- 
came calm in the evening, and beat only 64 in a minute. 
oe had a copious univerfal fweat, and refted well in the night. 

A clyfter was injetted in the morning of the 12th; it operated 
well, and he continued eafy till feven at mght, when he grew 
hot and reftlefS. Thefe fymptoms increafed for twenty-four 
hovrs, when he was again relieved by a copious fweat. At 
ei~ht in the evening of Monday the 14th the paroxyfm again 
returned, and was not only attended’ with more giddinefs and 
uneafinefs than formerly, but with fqueamifhnefs and pain in 
the ftomach. Sixteen ounces of blood were taken, and a 


blifter was applied between the fhoulderss but this paroxyfm 
was 
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was much mofe! fevere than the former. ‘The pain iw the 
ftomach and fqueamithnefs increafed, and at fix inv the morn= 
ing he vothited. His pulfe ftill appeared full, and beat 108 
in a minute. In the evening he sgain had: @ remiffion, and 
his pulfe beat 72 in a mhinute. On Wedaefdlay the. r6th, at 
eight in the evening, he grew hot and réftlefs, and the fe~ 
verifh paroxy fm feemed to be approaching. A vomit was then 
prefcribed; his feet were bathed, and: cataplafms were’ ap-' 
plied. He had a very violent fit, which was carried off, as 
fotmerly, by a copious fweat. As every paroxyfm had been 
more fevere than the preceding, I appreliended-great danger’ 
from the continuance of the fever, and therefore 
to prevent another exacerbation, Two table-fpoonfuls ofa 
ftrong tinétute of the bark were given every two Hours, 
with @ fmall quantity of the tinctare of rhubarb; and weak 
camomile tea was ufed for ordinary drink. The paroxyfm 
came on feveral hours later than ufual, and was milder; the 
bark was given in fubftance, as foon as the fever remitted, 
and he was foon reftored to perfe& health.’ | 

On this cafe we are prefented with the following obferva- 
tion : * The third cafe was more violent than either of the two 
former; and while the fame meafures were purfued,. the fymp~ 
téms became more and more alarming: but upon altering. the 
plan, giving the bark, and defifting from the antiphlogiftic 
method, a happy change was fpeedily brought about, and the 
cure afterwards went on. profperoufly. Would: this have hap- 
pened if the antiphlogiftic method had been purfued? Or 
would the event have been the fame as in the two preceding 
cafes ? , 

‘ In the fequel it appeared, that whenever brifk evacuations 
were purpofely made, or happened accidentally, the fever in- 
creafed; but an early ufe of the bark either. reftrained, or en- 
tirely removed it.’ | 

‘Never was any obfervation more abfurdly drawn, than that 
of the cafe laft quoted. ‘Though the firft bleeding had evi- 
dently been beneficial, and procured a remiffion of the fever ; 
yet, as an improper repetition of it had increafed the violence 
of the paroxyfm, that operation muft be reckoned injurious. 
This is reafoning againft the ufe of a thing, from the abufe of 
it. The bark, which any phyfician would have prefcribed to 
this patient on the 11th day of the month, was delayed to the 
17th, which this author, by a mifapplication of words, calls 
an ¢arly ufe of it; a declaration which at once overthrows 
ye whole fyftem of practice which he has been labouring to 
ereét, | 


The 
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. The diftin&. réemifion : mentioned in» Cafe IV. is no ‘more 
chan frequently happéns: from the: ‘application: of: a met a 
plaficr, independent either of the bark, or antimonial wine, » 

The Vth Cafe proved fatal. 

‘The Vith'was a malignant fever, where thie ufe of the bark 
was never queftioned, fi: 

. The various rexolutions of the difeate, vin the Vilth:Cafe,. 
feems. to sender the effeéts of the bérhzoie the cure, . extremely 

problematical. . 

. The Villth Cafe proves ajdt to the ssteslil as the bark 
was not adminiftered, till after a remiffion appeared. 

+ The 1Xth Cafe affords the fame sree mith the pre- 
ceding: 

The Xth likewife the fame : buf-es the ilooe has drawn an 
improper obfervation from it, .we fhall give it at full length. 

Co ies oe 

* The uncle of the young man, whofe cafe is above related, 
(No. EX.) having attended him conftantly during his illnefs, 
complained, on the rith of Augaft, of laflitude and pains all 
over his body. On the 14th, being prevailed upon to drink 
a quantity of fpirits, he was feized with coldnefs and fhivering, 
which were facceeded by ardent heat and thirft. On the'ssth, 
Kis complaints increafing, I was defired to vifit him. His 
pulfé beat 100 ina minute ; he was extremely hot, and had 
no perfpiration. An ahtimonial vomit. was immediately pre- 
fcribed, and a draught of guaiac &F rheriac was given at bed- 
time. The vomit operated well, he flept in the night, and _ 
had a gentle perfpiration. On the morning’ of the 16th his 
head and back were eafy, his thirft was moderate, and. his 
pulfe beat only 72 in a minute. The bark was then given, 
but finding himfelf quite well, he did not’ perfift in nfing it. 
On the 25th, when walking in the ficlds, he was again feized - 
with coldnefs and fhivering, and fuffered a fevere feverifh pa- 
roxyfm, which went off without any perfpiration. He con- 
tinned much diftrefled during the remiflion, and had a return 
of the paroxyfm on the 26th and 27th. On the 28thI was 
again defired to vifit him. His pulfe was Jow and irregular, 
bat not quicker than nataral. He complained much of fick- 
nels, had no appetite, made little water, was extremely coftive, 
and the perfpiration was obftructed. The following antimo- 
nial medicine was prefcribed ; and barley water, acidulated with 
fpirit of vitriol given for common drink: 


R Manne, uncias duas, Tartari emetici, grana tria falve in 
ague fortune unciis offo, M. Capjat cochleria duo fingulis 


femiboris, 
He 
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He purged twice, had fome reft in the night, ‘and was ¢ooler 
on the morning of the 29th. | His, pulfe’beat 100 in a; minutes 
The bark was then prefcribed, and the fever vanifhed. On 
the zd of September he complained of difficulty: of breathing, 
and a pain in his right fhoulder. His appetite wads pood, and 
he had no thirft ; but his thighs, legs, and belly, were con 
fiderably fwelled. The following’ medicine was Laarvereete 


R Syrupi de Rhamno, uncias guatuer. Tartari gmnttici, grasa 
fex. Aq. cinnamsmi Spirituofi, uncias duas. M. Capiat 
cochlearium Jecunda quaque bora, donec bis terve cee Suevit 
alvus. 


He took the whole in fix hours, and had only. one {mal ftool, 
The antimonial medicine was repéated in different forms, but 
without effect. His complaints increafed ; he was. coftive, and 
made little water. 

« Omthe 23th one drachm of bark, ten grains of rhubarb, 
and five grains of fnake-root were given every fix hours ; after 
taking three dofes, he purged plentifully; the bark and 
root were continued without the rhuharb; the {welling was 
foon difcuffed, be breathed eafily, made water freely, and. was 
reftored to perfeét health.’ 

Here follows the author’s. obfervation upon it:— * It. is 
pretended, that the bark occafions obitructions in the abdo- 
minal vifcera, and drophies ; ; but it is. certain that fuch com- 
plaints arife from remitting fevers, when, that. medicine hath 
not been taken; and from the tenth cafe, in this colle&ion, we 
learn, how ill-founded this prejudice againft the bark muft be, 
fince it proves. an effectual remedy,in fuch diforders, even when 
they have eluded the force of very powerful laxative and de- 
obftruent medicines.’ 

Allowing this conclufion to be juft, Dr. Millar is not the 
firft who has made it: for, were it neceflary, we could pro- 
duce a number of inftances to the fame purpofe, from authors 
of unqueftionable judgment and veracity. But, indeed the 
doctor appears fometimes to be more guided by imagination 
than careful inquiry, and takes many things for granted, 
which require to be fupported by.proof. For there is no rea- 
fon to conclude that the dropfical fwellings, mentioned i in the 
Cafe laft quoted, proceeded from any obitructions in the 
bowels, 

The eruptions mentioned in . the XIth .Cafe, would have 
plainly indicated the bark, even to any other phyfician not 
pretending to innovations, But whatever good effe&ts the 
bark might have on the fever, it appears in the courfe of the 
difeafe to have excited a cough and ‘paia in the fide, and to 

have 
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have had a pernicious influence on the expectoration, till thefe 
bad fymptoms were removed by the ufual remedies. 

The XHth Cafe proved fatal. 

Inthe XUiIth Cafe, the fever, if it was a fever, feems to 
have ceafed before the bark was adminiftered. 

The XIVth Cafe contains rather the good effects of cold 
water, in which the patient indulged himfelf, than the efficacy 
of the bark; and Dr. Millar falls inadvertently into the fame 
opinion, in his obfervation on this cafe. 


CA SS. EB. Rv. 


‘ In the beginning of September, 1769, a young gentle- 
man in York Buildings was feized with coldnefs and fhudder- 
ing, accompanied with naufea and vomiting, great thirft, ar- 
dent-heat, and profufe fweating. Having fludied phyfic, he 
undertook his own cure, and on the firft invafion of the fever 
fwallowed large dofes of Peruvian bark, but his ftomach being 
fqueamifh, could not bear it in fubftance. Being informed of 
thefe circumftances, I advifed him to the decoétion and tinc- 
tute. He took eight ounces of the former, and four of the 
latter in twenty-four hours, and being now able to digeft the 
powder, he again ufed it in that form, and cold water was 
recommended for ordinary drink. The fever abated, though 
he was ftill giddy, and was feized with naufea and vomiting 
when he endeavoured to get out of bed; but being obliged to 
undertake a journey to Portfmouth, in order to embark for 
the Eaft Indies ; and relying on the quantity of bark which he © 
had taken, he fet out in the ftage-coach at eleven at night. 
He made out his journey in one day, without any other incon- 
venience than a flight return of the naufea and vomiting ; and 
by the continued ufe of the bark he was foon reftored to perfe& 
health.’ 

We know not in what medical fchool this Tyro has been 
educated, or could have imbibed the principles of fo rath a 
practice. This, however, is another cafe which Dr. Millar, 
without any: foundation, alledges to have been a remitting 
fever. For fpeaking of it, he fays, * Another, (N° XV.) in 
a remitting fever, of no very mild kind, undertook a jour- 
ney of feventy miles, and recovered fooner than he probably 
would have done if he had been confined to bed, kept warm, 
and carefully nurfed.’ We fubmit to the judgment of the rea- 
der, whether the fever could be any other than the mildeft | 
kind, iz which a perfon is faid to have undertaken. a journey 


of feventy miles, with impunity. 


- In 
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In the XVith Cafe thefever was of the malignant kind, and 
the pradtice nothing ‘new. 
. In the XVIIth Cafe the fever was likewife of the putrid kind 3 
and the bark was not given till the urine had depofited a fedi- 
ment, 


CAS E XVIII, 


‘ In March, 1769, I was defired to vifit a gentlewoman in 
Burr-ftreet, who had for feveral months laboured under a re- 
mitting fever, accompanied with a head-ach and ophthalmia, 
The complaints, though tedious, were at length removed by 
the ufe of guaiac and Peruvian bark ; but asthe difeafe had been 
obftinate and of long continuance, a return of it was appre- 
hended in the autumn, and therefore a courfe of fea-bathing 
was recommended ; but the advice was not complied with, 
In the end of July the complaints returned with greater vio- 
lence; the head-ach was fevere, the eye much inflamed, its 
coats confiderably thickened, the pain intolerable, and fhe 
very feldom had any fleep. Leeches were applied to the 
temples without effect, but the complaints were again alle- 
viated ‘by taking the bark. She went to the country where 
her health was much improved ; and being now perfuaded that 
fea-bathing was abjolutely neceffary, the fet about it with ala- 
crity, and her recovery was foon perfeétly compleated,’ 

On this Cafe we are favoured with the following obfervations: 

‘ Theeighteenth demonftrates the good effeSts of the bark in 
cafes which have been reckoned inflammatory, and in which 
the antiphlogiftic method of cure had been judged the only re- 
fource.’ , 
“The good effects of the bark i in neti ophthalmias, fuch as 
is related in the above Cafe, have already been fufficiently af- 
certained: but it would feem to be the foible of this author to 
arrogate to himfelf all the merit of former difcoveries, 

The. X1Xth Cafe is entirely fuperfluous, as only advancing 
what nobody ever queftioned. 

We have now candidly examined the merits of this author’s 
practice, upon a principle the faireft and moft equitable, the 
evidence of his own Cafes; and we may affirm, that never a 
more unfatisfactory colle&tion was publifhed, than: thofe we 
have been reviewing ; which fo far from thewing the fuccefs of 
any new method of cure, as is alledged, are only pretended de-. 
viations from the eftablifhed praétice. Thefe cafes are nineteen 
in number, of which there occur only four of his exhibition of 
the bark, in his fo-much- boafted and extenfive praétice fn the 
country, during the fpace of fix years! It may likewife not be. 

| im- 
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improper to obferve, that in all the cafes adduced by this. au- 
thor, there is not a fingle inftance mentioned of any other phy- 
fician being once joined with him in confultation, who cou!d 
vouch to the fuccefs of his praétice. Neither are we favoured 
with the concurring teftimony of any one perfon, to whom Dry 
Millar had communicated his method of cure, in order to af- 
certain its. efficacy by more frequent experiments. This is the 
more remarkable, as the contrary has always been the cuftom 
among phyficians who were anxious either to inveftigate the 
truth, or confirm their own veracity: and that many fuch op- 
portunities fhould not occur in the {pace of fix or eight years, ig 
extremely furprifing. 

The half of this volume is a narrative of obfolete opinions, 
fuch as is annually delivered by .medical profeffors, in their 
preliminary le&tures; and differing only from thofe academi~- 
cal preleStions in a deficiency of learning and candor, 

. Speaking of Galen, he fays, ‘ he founded his theory of 
fevers. on the jargon of the corpufcular philofophy.’. The 
~ falfhood of this remark muft be fo obvious to all the learned of 
the faculty, that inftead of expofing it with the feverity. which 
it deferves, we fhall only ubferve, as an apology for the author, 
that indeed it is not furprifing, if the idea of the corpufcular 
philofophy fhould predominate in the mind of a perfon who 
was compiling a work from the fcraps.of other writers—— 
Jt was the principle of the corpufcular philofophy, that all the 
particles of matter were homogeneous and of a fimilar kind, 
and differed only in fize, configuration, and appofition to each 
other: this philofophy, therefore, would have been entirely 
incompatible with Galen’s doétrine,’ which was founded on the 
idea of a diftin& feparation, and not a confufion of the diffe- 
rent particles of matter, that is, on’ the Ariftotelian, not the 

corpufcylar, philofophy ; the four elements of the former na- 
turally fuggefting the do&rine of the temperaments. The 
fame indifcriminate zeal which Dr. Millar difcovers for abolithe 
ing diftin@ions in fevers, feems to have led him to confound 
two fyftems of philofophy, which are the moft oppofite and 
irreconcileable that ever were invented, 

The petulancy with which this author has treated the cha- 
raGter of the celebrated Boerhaave is equally unjuft and ab- 
furd. ‘That great profeffor and phyfician entered upon the 
pra@tice of phyfic in. the twenty-fixth year of his age; a pe- 
riod which may be thought fufficiently early for affuming the 
office of a profeffion, which requires not only a matuse judg- 
ment, but an extenfive acquaintance with the writings of both 


antient and modern phyficians. ° 
This 
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This author, however, who feems to meafure the proficiency — 
of Boerhaave by a very uncommon ftandard, remarks, that 
‘ as he was now too far advanced in hfe to colie&t a fufficient 
number of faéts from his own experience, he availed himfelf of 
the obfervations which others had recorded.’ We with that the 
work which we are now reviewing, did not abound with the moft 
convincing evidence of the pernicious effeé&t of beginning the 
practice of phyfick without.fuch a proficiency in medical learn- 
ing-as can only be acquired by time and ftudy ; and of not 
availing, at an early period, of the obfervations which others 
had recorded, as well as of ever availing of fuch obfervations 
of others as are found to be inconfifient with approved expe- 
rience.—Our author, however, in the paflage already quoted, 
gives us to underftand, that we muft admit, in Sis early practice, 
a penetration and fagacity which it would be unreafonable, 
according to him, to expect in the maturer years of the great 
Boerhaave. _ 

The feGtion on the cure of the dyfentery is fo extremely im- 
perfe& and confufed, that it is evident the author muft have 
had very little praétice in that difeafe. He has not once men- 
tioned the necefiity of bleeding in any cafe whatever; his di- 
rections for the ufe of purgative medicines are almoft unin- 
telligible; and he has not clearly determined whéther .thefe 
or any other remedies fhould precede the ufe of the bark, 
or in what ftage, or particular circumftances of the difeafe, 
recourfe ought to be had to that medicine. We thall give 
the whole of this feétion as follows : 


Sok ec Tm ¥. 
‘ Of the cure in the early ftage of the dyferitery. 


* It was already obferved, that a gentle diarrhoea often proves 
falutary ; and as the fymptoms of it nearly refemble thofe of 
the dyfentery, itis therefore prudent at firft to prefcribe only 
thin diluting mucilaginous liquids, which are equally adapted 
to temper the acrimony of the humours in a cholera morbus, 
or diarrhoea, and to lubricate the inteftines in the beginning of 
a dyfentery. But if the difeafe continues more than three 
days, and the fymptoms become more violent, itis then ab- 
folutely neceflary diligently to apply fach remedies as may 
check its progrefs. For this purpofe it is proper to difcharge 
fach humours as are already lodged in the ftomach or intef- 
tines; a vomit is therefore firft to be given, and ipecacuan is 
a remedy fitly adapted to this intention, as it not only effec- 
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tually carries off thofe humours, but is alfo poffefied of an 
aftringent quality, which renders it fpecific in the dyfentery. 
The operation of the vomit being finithed, a mild anodyne 
fhould be prefcribed, which may allay the commotion excited 
by vomiting, and remove that irritation which might aggra- 
vate the fymptoms of the difeafe. Next day a dofe of rhu- 
barb fhould be given, and the anodyne repeated when going 
to reft. . 

* But when the prime vie are cleared, it is improper to 
perfift in the ufe of purging medicines. The principal in- 
tention to be then purfued is, to temper the acrimony of the 
humours, to lubricate the inteftines, and endeavour to reftore 
them to their ufual tone; and this is chiefly to be accomplithed 
by mucilaginous food, drink, and medicines. The ‘irritation 
of the humours, which are too plentifully fecreted in the courfe 
of the difeafe, is generally more than fufficient to ftimulate the 
inteltines, and thereby oceafions violent purging; but when 
the acrimony is tempered by large quantities of mild liquids, 
they {till have fo much effeék as to promote abundance of 
ftools: yet, if that fhould not happen, mild purgatives com- 
bined with anodynes, fhiould be prefcribed. 

* But the cure hath often been more fpeedily accomplifhed, 
by giving the bark, joined with opium, in the following 


form : 


R Decofi corticis Peruviani, unciam. Aqua fontana, libram. 
Coque ad medias & cola, 


RK Deco&i praferipti, uncias duas, Tin@ure thebaica, guttas 
viginti guingue. F. bauftus ofava quaque bora fumendys. 


When the purging was by this means reftrained, a {mall quan- 
tity of the powder of bark was added ; and when the tone of 
the inteftines was more eftablifhed, the quantity of the powder 
was gradually increafed, and the opium entirely laid afide. 

¢ But the dire€tion of the bark in this difeafe; requires much 
accuracy and attention ; for if it is prefcribed too early in fub- 
ftance, or without the opiate, it irritates the bowels, and in- 
creafes the purging: and though I have often ufed it with ad- 
vantage, yet having had lefs opportunity of proving its efficacy 
in the dyfentery than in the remitting fever, I cannot there- 
fore recommend it with the fame confidence as in that difeafe. 

‘ If the fick complain of fournefs in the ftomach, four fpoon- 
fulls of the chalk julep fhould be given, when that complaint is 
urgent, and after every loofe ftool; or the following draught 
may be prefcribed : 


4 R Aqua 
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R 4que cinnamomi femplicis, Sefquiunciam. Pulveris e cbelis 
cancrorum, drachmam. Sacchari albifimi, ferupulum M. 


‘ When ftronger aftringents are required, fmall dofes of 
ipecacuan, tin@tura Hélvetii, tinctura faturnina, Armenian bole, 
ulvis ftypticus, pulvis te{taceus ceratus, and other medicines 
of that clafs may.be given, joined with mucilage of gum tra- 
gacanth, gum arabic, diafcordium, theriac, or mithridate. 

‘ Yet without a careful attention to the diet of the fick, the 
operation of every medicine will be lefs effe€tual ; great caution 
is therefore neceffary in this refpeé, through every ftage of 
the difeafe, but efpecially when the appetite returns, as hap- 
pens in the convalefcent ftate.’ 

The two remaining chapters are employed on the rheuma- 
tifm and puerperal fever ; but as they contain nothing worthy 
either of approbation or.much cenfure, we fhall here, conclude 
our remarks on this work, which has already drawn us be- 
_ yond the ordinary bounds of a Review.—Had it been_cal- 

culated for the faculty only, few ftrictures would have been 
fufficient to explode it; but as the tranflation of the pre- 
{criptions, and gloffary, fhew it to be intended for more ex- 
tenfive influence, it was neceflary to obviate, by a ftricter 
examination, the danger which might accrue to the public, 
from adopting the method of practice here recommended, fo 
totally contradi¢ted by the univerfal experience of the moft 


celebrated phyficians. 


a 





Til. Review of the CharaGers of the principal Nations in Europe. 
Two Vols. 8vo. Pr. 3. 6d. in boards, Cadell. Concluded. 


WE have already given the reader an account of the firft 
volume: of this work; and fhall therefore proceed to 
lay before him an analyfis of the fecond, which contains only 
the characters of the Germans and the Dutch. 

The firft obfervation worthy of notice that occurs in our 
reviewér’s account of the Germans, is that the pacification 
of Weftphalia is, with regard to that country, like the Re- 
volution in England, the grand epocha from whence they 
date the final fettlement of their conftitution. He then 
juftly remarks, that they have of late years made a very con- 
fpicuous figure in the republic of letters, though the French, 
whofe vanity is certainly too great for their merit, and who 
would willingly confine all genius to themfelves, have afirmed 
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it to be impoffible for a German to be a wit. In paftoral and 
epic poetry, they have produced compofitions of prime merit. 
The names of a Brocks, a Kleift, a Klopftock, and a Gefner, 
are fufficient to refcue them from the imputation of a defe& 
of genius; and the great excellence of their works is fully 
evinced by the tranflations of them into other languages. The 
force and energy of their performance in profe is univerfally 
allowed ; and in particular, the emphatical diétion of their 
prayers and fermons. Sonnets, indeed, madrigals, and epi- 
grams, Germany has hitherto been unfuccefsful in ; but thefe 
compofitions contribute very little to a great reputation. If 
they have not diftinguifhed themfelves in the drama, this fhould 
be afcribed to the preference given to the French language in 
almoft'all the courts of Germany, where the French theatre is 
‘univerfally received. It feems furprifing that our reviewer, 
after having done juftice to the Germans with refpec to their 
fuccefsful cultivation of literature, fhould take no notice of 
their philofophers, when Leibnitz and Wolfius may rank with 
Newton, Defcartes, and the moft celebrated of the moderns ; 
and they have, in the important branch of chemiftry, furpaffed 
all other nations. It appears no lefs extraordinary, that he 
fhould fay nothing of their fuccefs in mufick, when it is well 
known that Germany has produced many celebrated* com- 
pofers, 
Whatever the difference of opinion may be concerning the 
intellectual endowments of the Germans, their moral quali- 
ties have never been called in queftion. Their benevolence, 
friendlinefs, and hofpitality, are well known ; and their can- 
dour and fincerity are almoft proverbial. ‘Their manners are 
plain, fimple, and little altered from what they were ages ago; 
and, though they have adopted many foreign cuftoms, they 
have always had an eye to propriety in their imitations. Tho’ 
lovers of ftate, their princes indulge in the -moft friendly and 
frequent intercourfe, which is not in the leaft obftru&ed by 
the ceremonial to be adjufted between them. This is the more 
extraordinary, as the German princes value themfelves above 
all others upon their noble birth; and a rage of fplendour pre- 
vails in all their courts, from thofe whofe heads are dignified 
with the title of majefty, to fuch as have affumed the title of 
highnefs, the loweft that is ufed to any kind of fovereign in 
this land of kings and princes. Even the minute bufinefs and 
forms of a court, which in England and France are looked 
upon as tedious and fulfome, are, on the contrary, a moft 
pleafing occupation in Germany, where every petty fovereign 


is charmed with the follicitude and exaétnefs, with which his 
at- 
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attendants perform the various parts affigned them in the little 
fphere both he and they have to a& in. They are no lefs in- 
genious in contriving thofe fpecies of recreations, which con- 
fit in thew and pageantry, of which there is a greater variety 
in Germany, than all the reft of Europe. 

Our author next obferves, that ftrangers and vifitors meet’ 
with a more polite and friendly reception in Germany than in 
any other country, which refleéts the higher honour upon the: 
German princes and nobles, as they are with reafon accufed 
of valuing themfelves on their condition and quality above 
thofe of all other nations. So far is this prejudice carried in 
Germany, that if a perfon of princely birth marries a woman 
inferior in rank to a countefs, he gives her his left hand at the 
nuptial ceremony, and the emperor muft interpofeto enable: 
their pofterity to fucceed to their honours and eftatés ; nor can 
this be done without formally creating her a princefs of the 
empire ; otherwife the match remains difgraceful, and the 
wife is not allowed to bear even the hufband’s name. ; 

. In the courfe of this Review, we are fold, that the Saxon — 
men furpafs all the other Germans in valour and adtivity, and 
that the Saxon women are accounted the firft in the empire 
both for beauty and politenefs. The author adds, that the 
Auftrian men and women are equally remarkable for ‘their 
want of fhining qualities, and reprefents Auftria as the Besotia 
of Germany. He then takes notice of the improvement which 
the Germans received from the great number of French refu- 
gees who fettled in that empire, the fprightlinefs of whom, 
blending with the folidity of the natives, contributed to make: 
them a much more engaging people than they were before. 

Moft of the German gentlemen are foldiers of fortune, i. e. 
hunters after preferment. It is, therefore, no wonder if they 
eagerly watch, and ily feize every opportunity of bettering 
their condition. This no individuals can ftand a fairer chance 
of doing, as they are not difficult to pleafe, and are willing 
to accept of any offer, provided the employment be genteel. 
Hence it is, that the German armies are fo full of perfons of 
birth ; and that the loweft military offices have often been 
gladly embraced, as the fole means of fubfiftence and fupport, 
by many whofe merit has, in procefs of time, raifed them to 
the higheft dignities. ‘The German’ princes generally chufe 
their favourites on account of fome trifling qualification, fuch 
as dexterity in horfemanfhip, the ufe of arms, or fome other 
accomplifhment of that ftamp, or even of an inferior kind, 
fuch as chefs, cards, or dice. Thus, by playing fkilfully at 
chefs, one Kamp infinuated himfelf into the good graces of 


Frederick I. king of Pruffia. 
Ee 3 The 
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The next obfervation is, that the vice of drinking to excefs is- 
almoft univerfal amongit all ranks and degrees of men in Ger- 
many, where even the literati, who, in other countries, are 
profeft votaries of fobriety, cannot refift the torrent of exam- 
ple. Here our author takes notice of the fuperftitious turn of 
the Germans, amongft whom, till within this century, there 
were many, in other refpeéts, no contemptible fcholars, who 
entered deep into cabalittical fpeculations. Some ferioufly ftu- 
died judicial aftrology ; others firmly believed the exiftence of 
genii, as well as the frequency of apparitions. Of late years 
a very extraordinary opinion was broached, and learnedly 
maintained by fome of the remaining members of thofe cre- 
dulous fraternities, which was, that the dead fometimes came 
out of thei‘.graves to fuck the blood of the? living. This ri- 
diculous notion, which was poffibly occafioned by the diforder 
called the incubus, or night-mare, found its way into the 
neighbouring countries, and it is almoft incredible what a num- 
ber of elaborate diflertations it gave rife to. 

Amongft other inftances of fuperftition in the Germans, 
our author mentions the extraordinary devotion to the hoft in 
the dominions of the houfe of Auftria, which is the more fer- 
vent, as the princes of that family are thought by their fub- 
jets to owe their temporal aggrandifement to their piety in 
this refpec&t ; many inftances of which are related with great 
applaufe, efpecially that of Rodolphus I. who attained to the ims 
perial dignity. Concerning this prince, there goes a tradition, 
that whilft count of Hapfburg only, meeting with a prieft 
on foot, who was carrying the viaticum to a rich perfon, 
he alighted and made him mount. It is added, that the 
prieft, prophetically infpired, predi€ted to him as a reward of 
this pious aétion, his future grandeur, and that of his de- 
fcendants. ‘This ftory is often in thg mouth of the devout 
well-wifhers to the Auftrian line ; and pictures of it are fre- 
quent both in places of worfhip and private dwellings. ~ I'he 
example of this emperor has often been followed by feveral of 
his pofterity, as well as by other Romith fovereigns, to the 
great edification of their people. The fuperftitious turn of the 
Germans is farther evinced by the miraculous images and re- 
licks of the moft extraordinary kind fo common in that coun- 
try, fuch as the remains of the three kings at Cologne, and 
that rare aflemblage of facred curiofities at Aix la Chapelle, 
which, at certain periods, draws fo vaft a concourfe of pil- 
grims from the remoteft parts of Germany ; to fay nothing of 
the wonderful confecration of the cathedral of that city, to 
affift at which, faints rofe from their tombs according to ac- 
coynts reputed authentic by multitudes; nor of the fword of 
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ftate brought. from heaven to Charleniain, and carefully pres 
ferved among the imperial regalia to this day. Many further 
arguments of their bigotry might be enumerated, fuch as a 
celebrated chapel fomewhere in the Auftrian diftricts, endowed 
with fo many fpiritual privileges, that a fingle mafs faid in it 
is fufficient to deliver a foul from purgatory; not to forget 
their torches of wood, bleft, and carried about as prefervatives 
againft fire and lightning, nor their ridiculoufly pious faluta- 
tions of each other at certain annual feftivals. To this excef- 
five fuperftition in the invocation of faints, one may add, their 
notorious fufceptibility of belief in all thofe pious forgeries, 
calculated by men of more fimplicity than wifdom to ferve re- 
ligious purpofes, Such, for example, is the ftory of Hatto, 
archbifhop of Mentz, reported for his cruelty to the poor to 
have been devoured by rats; as likewife, that of the expulfion 
of thofe animals from a certain province by a relation of Sr. 
Hubert, which is held equally unqueftionable. Credulity, in-° 
deed, feems epidemical in Germany. Even in Brandenburgh, 
a proteftant country, the ghoft of an old woman, who was 
difobliged by an eleétor of that houfe fome centuries ago, has, 
they fay, infefted his pofterity ever fince; and ufually haunts 
their palaces by way of fignal on their approaching deaths. 
This abfurd notion is treated with more ferioufnefS than one 
would be apt to imagine; and it is well known, that the death 
of the firft king of Pruffia was haftened by a fudden fright 
occafioned by the fight, as he, for the moment thought, of 
an apparition clad in white, and which_proved to be his queen, 
whofe mind was difordered, and who burft into his apartment, 
and waked him with great roughnefs and violence, as he fat _ 
lumbering in a chair. 

Whilft the German grandees are infatuated with the idegs 
of dignity annexed to their rank, there is another clafS of peo- 
ple, who, in a very oppofite ftation of life, entertain equal 
notions of their own importance. ‘Thefe are the peafants of 
fome of thofe happy diftri&s, which belong to. the imperial 
cities, or which, though they acknowledge the fovereignty of 
fome prince, retain fuch privileges and franchifes as enable 
them to efcape oppreflion, and enjoy the fruits of their labour, 
Thefe profefs no efteem for any but pecuniary merit. Hence 
the whole drift of their lives is not fo much to enjoy, as to 
amafs immenfe hoards of money, of which they make a moft 
ample parade, whenever they find themfelves in the prefence 
of title-bearers, the poverty of whofe finances forms a ftriking 
contraft to their high pretenfions. Far different from thefe 
are the other boors in moft parts of Germany, who are fervile 


to fuch a degree, that in the leaft verbal intercourfe with any of 
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their fuperiors, they exprefS the deepeft fenfe of their inferiority 
by the moft fubmiffive abje€tnefs of behaviour. 

Befides the merit of the Germans in philofophy and expe- 
rimental knowledge, which has been already taken notice of, 
they were famous for mechanical inventions, long before either 
the Englifh or the French ; and Europe in general muft ac- 
knowledge itfelf indebted to them for the noble inventions of 
gunpowder and printing ; though a celebrated author will al- 
low them but little merit therein, when he -obferves, that the 
greateft difcoveries were made by chance, and that we owe 
them to the dulleft nations, as gunpowder and printing to the 
Germans. With regard, however, to the firft of thefe, the 
merit of finding out the compofition itfelf has been refufed 
them in a very learned publication. 

Our author then concludes his review of the national cha- 
racer of the Germans, by a panegyrick upon that people, in 
which he allows them to excel in candour and fimplicity, as well 
as Jaborioufnefs and frugality; and cites many inftances to 
prove, that they are juftly entitled to general praife, on ac~ 
count of thefe truly vaJuable qualities. 

We come now to the charaéter of the Dutch, which con- 
cludes the work.——-Our reviewer begins by beftowing the 
higheft praifes upon that people for the defperate and per- 
fevering courage, with which they afferted their liberty, and 
of which they difplayed the moft amazing proofs in thofe ever 
memorable fieges of Harlem and Leyden, not undefervedly 
compared to thofe of Saguntum and Carthage. At the fame 
time we acknowledge, that they fuftained thefe fieges with 
great courage and heroifm, we cannot help confidering that 
fpirit of ferocity, which but too frequently difcovered it- 
felf in the befieged, and feems to make part of the national 
chara&ter of the Dutch. Of this we fhall cite but one in- 
ftance. At the fiege of Harlem, a Dutchman tore out the 
heart of a Spaniard, eat half of it himfelf, and then threw 
the remainder to a dog. Such a piece of barbarity would re- 
fle& difhonour even upon the favage inhabitants of America. 
The Dutch, having eftablifhed their liberty in defiance of the 
tyranny of Spain, maintained it with equal refolution againft 
the ambition of France ; they difplayed an enthufiafm for li- 
berty equal to that of any of the republicks of antiquity, 
when they rejected the hard conditions offered them by the 
haughty invader, and formed a refolution, rather than embrace 
flavery, to abandon their native country, and tranfport them- 
felves, their wives, children, families, in a word, their whole 
nation to the extremities of the globe. There is likewife, as 


our author juftly obferves, & omething truly admirable in that 
con- 
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conftant refolution, by which the Dutch maintain the 
fion of their country againft the fea, whilft the inhabitants of 
other countries have fearce induftry enough ‘to cultivate theirs. 

Our reviewer next obferves, that the profperity’ of Holland 
is in a great meafure owing to its becoming a place of refuge 
to all fuch merchants and men of bufinefs as were by 
preffion prevented from enjoying the fruits of their labour in 
their own country. On the very commencement of the Dutch 
republic the inhabitants and riches of ‘Brabant and Flanders 
were driven by tyranny and perfecution into Holland; the 
thirty years war in Germany brought this republic an equal 
fupply in the middle of the laft century, when: fach numbers 
fied from the fcenes of defolation in which that unhappy 
country was fo long involved. _ Add to this that the revocation 
of the edié& of Nantz, which deprived France of her moft va- 
luable fubjeéts, was an addition of people and treafure to Hol- 
land, almoft equal to either of the two formers No people 
ever underftood the art of making the moft of the public re- 
venues better than the Dutch, whofe unparalleled ceconomy 
was the fund from whence they drew thofe treafures, that ena« 
bled them, even in the infancy of their commonwealth, to make 
a grateful return of the moft timely affiftance to their generous 
friend queen Elizabeth, when menaced with an invafion by 
the Spaniards in the eighty-eighth year of the fixteenth cen+ 
tury. 

Tis a remarkable inftance of policy in the Dutch, that they 
have found means to intereft the principal individuals through- 
out Europe in their funds, and to render their country the 
channel and center of all pecuniary negociations between ftates 
and fovereigns ; and even the depofitory of their treafures, as 
well as of the riches of their fubjeéts. 

Though our author feems difpofed to dwell chiefly upon the 
bright fide of the character of the Dutch, he is notwithftand- 
ing obliged himfelf to acknowledge that of all nations they 
poffefs the leaft of thofe external accomplifhments, the acqui- 
fition of which is fo highly prized in moft other places. That 
their behaviour is harfh, uncouth, and unpolite he acknow- 


ledges ; and that they thew a ‘contemptuous indifference for all, — 


the profperity of whofe circumftances is not well afcertained. 
Money is amongft them the only fure road to power and pre- 
ferment, as amongft the ancient Carthaginians, whom they 
refemble in other particulars, by no means advantageous to 
their charafler. The Punica fides has been but too much ve- 
Tified in them, it being the general complaint of foreigners, 


that they are of a circumventing deceitful difpofition ; and that- 


thofe who have any dealings with them, muft be very cautious 
‘ “and 
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and continually on their guard, or elfe they are fure to be over. 
reached. We can, therefore, by no means agree with our 
author, when he reprefents the Dutch as a candid, downright 
people, who ftand in need of no refinement in their behaviour, 
and are feldom converfant in fraud and deceit. Neither can 
they be.eafily defended from the charge of inhofpitality and 
fhynefs to foreigners, nor cleared from the imputation of want 
of perfonal generofity. But charges ftill feverer may be 
brought againft them, which our reviewer is fo partial to them, 
as either to touch upon lightly, or entirely overlook. What 
can be faid in extenuation of their barbarous behaviour at 
Amboyna, where they inflifted’ the moft ftudied cruelties upon 
the Englith? It is in vain for our author to endeavour to pal- 
liate it by affirming, that it was the a& only of a few, as thofe 
few may be confidered as the reprefentatives of the whole na- 
tion, fince it never either difavowed or punifhed them. Ano- 
ther, and {till more fevere charge is, that, in order to obtain 
the privilege of trading to Japan, they confented to trample 
upon the crofs, a condition which all the other inhabitants of 
Europe had rejeéted with horror, and which the Dutch have 
vainly attempted to vindicate themfelves from by feveral printed 
apologies. ‘1 his circumftance fhews fuch an inordinate love of 
lucre, as no fhining qualities can atone for.~ Partial, how- 
ever, as our reviewer is to the Dutch, whom he cries up as 
models of virtue and fortitude, the force of truth extorts from 
him an acknowledgment, that an alertnefs in feizing every op- 
portunity to fecure their intereft, to the exclufion of all other 
parties, has long been a vice inherent in their charaéters; and 
that they have ever fhewn themfelves refolutely determined to 
purfue it to the moft cruel and irreparable detriment of all 
who might happen to come in for a competition ; infomuch, 
that fhortly after their formation into a political body, one of 
their firft exploits was to ruin the commerce of Antwerp, by 
finking veflels loaded with ftones in the mouth of the Schelde, 
and thereby for ever fhutting up the entrance of that river to 
fhips of burthen, He even goes fo far to acknowledge, that 
upon fome occafions, they made equity give way to intereft in 
a manner totally inconfiftent with the rules of honour and gra- 
titude ; and for which no atonement could have been too am- 
ple, and fcarce any punifhment too fevere. Our author cele- 
brates them for the calmnefs and refignation with which they 
meet every change of fortune ; virtues, which contribute to 
render them, in fome rsefpeéts, the happieft of mortals. He 
adds, that no people more thoroughly praétife the maxim of. 
Horace, 
Nil admirari, &c. 
But 
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But this coolnefs and indifference of temper, this flownefs to 
admite, is the reafon that there i is, fearce any thing brilliant 
even among their moft ftriking characters ; and that even fuch 
of them as have diftinguifhed themfelves moft, may be faid 
in the words of Tacitus to be magis extra vitia quam cum vir= 
tutibus, _ We may likewife hereby account for the little fuccefs 
with which they have cultivated the pleafing and imitative arts, 
as they are much inferior to their neighbours the Flemin 
in painting; and their beft poets are only known to them- 
felves. With regard to literature, they are little more than 
tranflators and tranfcribers ; for, though there is not a city in 
Europe which abounds more with authors by profeflion than 
the Hague, they fubfift entirely by borrowing from their neigh- 
bours, infomuch that a dearthvof literature in France or Eng- 
land is fure to be followed by a dearth of the fame kind in Hol- 
land; and what Ovid has faid of Echo may be properly applied’ 
to the Belgic mufe : 


Nec prior ipfa loqui, mec reticere onal 


In a word the Dutch can boaft few illuftrious names in the re- 
public of learning except Erafmus, Boerhaave, and Grotius. 
We thought it neceffary to add thefe-few remarks upon the 
{tate of arts and literature in Holland, as the author, who 
confines himfelf to political confiderations, has totally neglected 
that article. For a character of the work, we refer the reader 
to our laft Review. 





IV. Objervations on Modern Gardening, illuflrated by Defcriptions, 
Svo. Pr. 3s. 6d. T. Payne. 


yee different from the ufual practice of writers, our au- 
thor has difplayed, under a modeft and humble title, a 
much larger portion of entertainment than a reader of tafte 
will be induced to expeét. Every quality neceflary to a true . 
relifh for the fine arts, enters. this ingenious compofition. 
Agreeably to his own idea of the fubje&t, the writer lavifhes all 
the powers of tafte, fancy, and expreffion, to elevate garden- 
ing to a place among the more liberal ftudies: he has extended 
the bounds of this laft to every thing great and beautiful in na- 
ture ; and juftly places it in a clafs above landfcape painting, 
inafmuch as reality exceeds reprefentation. His comparative 
remarks upon this fubjeé&t are new and ingenious : i 
‘ That a fubje& is recommended at leaft to our notice, and 
probably to our favour, if it has been diftinguifhed by the pen- 
cil of an eminent painter, is indifputable ; we are delighted to 
fee 
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fee thofe objetts in the reality, which we are ufed to admire in 
the reprefentation ; and we improve upon their intrinfic merit 
hy recollecting their effeéts in the pifture. The greateft beau- 
tics of nature will often fuggeft the remembrance ; for it is the 
bufinefs of a landfkip painter to fele& them ; and his choice is 
abfolutely unreftrained ; he is at liberty to exclude all objeéts 
which may hurt the compofition; he has the power of com- 
Bining thofe which he admits in the moft agreeable manner ; 
he cast even determine the feafon of the year, and the hour of 
the day, to fhew his landfkip in whatever light he prefers. — 
"Ehe works therefore of a great mafter, are fine exhibitions of 
nature, and an excellent fchool wherein to form a tafte for 
beauty ; but ftill their authority is not abfolute; they muft be 
ufed only as ftudies, not as models ; for a picture and a fcene 
m nature, though they agree in many, yet differ in fome par- 
ticulars, which muft always be taken into confideration, before 
we can décide upon the circumftances which may be transferred 
from the one to the other. pu 

* In their dimenfions the diftin&tion is obvious ; the fame ob- 
jeats on different fcales have very different effets ; thofe which 
feem monftrous on the one, may appear diminutive on the 
ether; and a form which is elegant in a fmall obje&t, may 
be too delicate for a large one. Befides, in a canvais of a few 
feet, there is not room for every fpecies of variety which in na- 
ture is pleafing. Though the charaGteriftic diftinétions of trees 
maybe marked, their more minute differences, which however 
enrich plantations, cannet be expreffed; and a multiplicity of 
enclofures, catches of water, cottages, cattle, and a thoufand 
ether circumftances, which enliven a profpe&, are, when re- 
duced into a narrow compafs, no better than a heap of con- 
fufion. Yet,.on the other. hand, the principal obje&s mutt 
often be more diverfified in a picture than in a fcene; a builds 
ing which occupies a confiderable portion of the former, will 
appear fmall in the latter, when compared to the fpace alk 
around it; and the number of parts which may be neceffary to 
break its famenefs in the one, will aggravate its infignificance 
in the other. A tree which prefents one rich mafs of foliage, 
has fometimes a fine effect in nature; but when painted, is 
eften a heavy lump, which can be lightened only by feparating 
the boughs, and fhewing the ramifications between them. In 
feveral other inftances the object is frequently affeéted by the 
proportion it bears to the adiual, not the ideal, circumjacent 


extent. 
‘ Painting, with all its powers, is ftill more unequal to fome 


fubjects, and can give only @ faint, if any, reprefentation of 
them ; but a gardiner is not therefore to reje& them; he is 
not 
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-not debarred from a view down the fides ofa hill, or a profpe® 
where the horizon is lower than the ftation, becaufe he aever. 
faw them in a picture. Even when painting exadly imitates 
the appearances of nature, it is often weak in conveying the 
ideas which they excite, and on which much of their effe 
fometimes depends. This however is not always a difadvan- 
tage; the appearance may be more pleafing than the idea 
which accompanies it; and the omiffion of the one may be aa 
improvement of the other; many beautiful tints denote dif- 
agreeable circumftances ; the hue of a barren heath is often 
finely diverfified ; a piece of bare ground is fometimes over- 
fpread with a number of delicate fhades; and yet we prefer a 
more uniform verdure to ‘all their variety. Ina picture,’ the 
feveral tints which occur in nature may be blended, and retain 
only their beauty, without fuggefting the poverty of the foil 
which occafions them ; but in the reality, the caufe is more 
powerful than the effect; we are lefs pleafed with the fight, 
than we are hurt by the refleétion : and a moft agreeable mix- 
ture of colours may prefent no other idea than of drearinefs 
and {fterility. 

_ On the other hand, xsé/ity will fometimes fupply the want 
of beauty in the reality, but notin a picture. In the former, 
we are never totally inattentive to it; we are familiarifed to 
.the marks of it; and we allow a degree of merit to an obje& 
which has no other recommendation. A regular building is 
generally more agreeable in a fcene than in a picture; and an 
adjacent platform, if evidently convenient, is tolerable in the 
one ; it is always a right line too much in the other. Utility 
is at the leaft an excute, when it is real; but it is an idea ne- 
ver included in the reprefentation. 

‘ Many more inftances might be alledged to prove, that 
the fubjeéts for a painter and a gardiner are not always the 
Same; fome which are agreeable in the reality, lofe their effe& 
iri the imitation ; and others, at the beft, have lefs merit in a 
fcene than ina picture. The term piéturefque is therefore ap- 
plicable only to fuch objects in nature, as, after allowing for 
the differences between the arts of painting and of gardening, 
are fit to be formed into groupes, or to enter into a compofi- 
tion, where the feveral parts have a relation to each. other ; 
and in oppofition to thofe which may be fpread abroad in de- 
tail, and have no merit but as individuals,’ 

To convey to the reader fome idea of the plan laid down i in 
this work, he obferves: ‘ Nature, always fimple, employs but 
four materials in the compofition of her fcenes, ground, wood, 
ewater, and rocks. ‘The cultivation of nature has introduced a 

fifth 
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fifth fpecies, the Sui/dings requifite for the accommodation of 
men. Each of thefe again admit of varieties in their figure, 
dimenfions, colour, and fituation, Every landfkip is com- 
pofed of thefe parts only ; every beauty in a landfkip depends 
on the application of their feveral varieties.’ | 
Upon thefe materials our author works, direéting how to 
fele&t, range, diverfify, correé&t the faults and improve the 
beauties of the feveral obje&s prefented by any natural fcene 
which may occur. But as it will be impoffible for us, in an 
analyfis, to purfue him through fuch a variety of beautiful re- 
marks, we fhall content ourfelves with prefenting to the reader 
his defcription of the Leafowes, that delightful paftoral fcene, 
pruned by the hand of the inimitably tender and pathetic 


Shenftone. 
‘Of a F'A R M. 


¢ In fpeculation it might have been expeéted that the firft 
effays of improvement fhould have been on a farm, to make it 
both advantageous and delightful ; but the fa& was otherwife ; 
a fmall plot was appropriated to pleafure ; the reft was pre- 
ferved for profit only; and this may, perhaps, have been a 
principal caufe of the vicious tafte which long prevailed in 
gardens: it was imagined that a fpot fet apart from the reft 
fhould not be like them; the conceit introduced deviations 
from nature, which were afterwards carried to fuch an excefs, 
that hardly any obje&s truly rural were left within the enclo- 
fure, and the view of thofe without was generally excluded. 
The firft ftep, therefore, towards a reformation, was by open= 
ing the garden to the country, and that immediately led to af- 
fimilating them; but ftill the idea of a fpot appropriated to — 
pleafure only prevailed ; and one of the lateft improvements 
has been to blend the ufeful with the agreeable; even the or- 
namented farm was prior in time to the more rural; and we 
have at laft returned to fimplicity by force of refinement, 

* The ideas of pafforal poetry feem now to be the ftandard of 
that fimplicity ; and a place conformable to them is deemed a 
farm in its utmoft purity. An allufion to them evidently enters 
into the defign of * the Leafowes, where they appear fo lovely 
as to endear the memory of their author ; and juftify the re- 

¢ * In Shropfhire, between Birmingham and Stourbridge. 
The late Mr. Dodfley publifhed a more particular defcription 
than is here given of the Leafowes ; and to that the reader is re- 
ferred for the detail of thofe fcenes of which he will here find 


only a general idea, 
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putation of Mr. Shenftone, who inhabited, made, and cele- 
brated the place; it is a perfec& pifture of his mind, fimple, 
elegant, and amiable; and will always fuggeft a ‘doubt, whe- 
ther the-fpot infpired his verfe; or whether, in the fcenes 
which he formed, he only realized the paftoral images which 
abound in his fongs.. The whole is in the fame tafte, yet full 
of variety; and except in two or three trifles, every part is 
rural and natural. It is literally a grazing farm lying round 
the houfe; and a walk as unaffeéted and as unadorned asa 
common field path, is conduéted through the feveral enclo- 
fures. 

« Near the entrance into the grounds, this walk plun 
fuddenly into a dark narrow dell, filled with finall trees which 
grow upon abrupt and broken fteeps, and watered by a brook, 
which falls among roots and ftones down a natural cafcade into 
the hollow. The ftream at firft is rapid and open; it is af- 
terwards concealed by thickets, and can be traced only by its 
murmurs ; but it is tamer when it appears again; and gliding 
then between little groupes of trees, lofes itfelf at laft ina 
piece of water juft below. The end of this fequeftered fpot 
opens to a pretty landfkip, which is very fimple ; for the parts 
are but few, and all the objets are familiar ; they are only the 
piece of water, fome fields on an eafy afcent beyond it, and 
the fteeple of a church above them. | 

‘ The next fcene is more folitary: it is confined within it- 
felf, a rude negleéted bottom, the fides of which are over-run 
with bufhes and fern, interfperfed with feveral trees. A rill 
runs through this little valley, ifluing from a wood which 
hangs on one of the declivities ; the ftream winds through the 
wood in a fucceffion of cafcades, down a quick defcent of an 
hundred and fifty yards in continuance; alders and hornbeam 
grow in the midft of its bed; they fhoot up in feveral ftems 
from fame root ; and the current trickles amongft them. On 
the banks are fome confiderable trees, which fpread but a 
chequered fhade, and let in here and there a fun-beam to play 
upon the water: beyond them is a flight coppice, juft fuffi- 
cient to fkreen the fpot from open view ; but it cafts no gloom ; 
and the fpace within is all an animated fcene; the ftream has 
a peculiar vivacity; and the fingular appearance of the upper 
falls, high in the trees, and feen through the boughs, is 
equally romantic, beautiful, and lively. The walk having 
pafled through this wood, returns into the fame valley, but 
into another part of it, fimilar in itfelf to the former; and yet 
they.appear to be very different fcenes, from the condué only 
of the path; for in the one, it is open, in the bottom, and 
perfectly retired ; in the other, it is on the brow, it is thaded, 


and 
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and it over-looks not only the little wild below, but fomec 
fields alfo on the oppofite fide, which by their chearfulnefs an 
. their proximity diffipate every idea of folitude. 

* At the extremity of the vale is a grove of large foreft, trees, 
inclining down a fteep declivity ; and near it are two fields, 
both irregular, both beautiful, but diftinguifhed in every par- 
ticular: the variety of the Leafowes is wonderful ; all the en- 
clofures are totally different ; there is feldom a fingle circum- 
ftance in which they agree. Of thefe near the grove, the 
lower field comprehends both the fides of a deep dip: the upper 
is one large knole; the former is encompaffed with thick 
wood ; the latter is open; a flight hedge, and a ferpentine ri- 
ver, are all its boundary. Several trees, fingle or in groupes, 
are {cattered over the {wells of the ground: not a tree is to be 
feen on all the fteeps of the hollow. ‘The path creeps under a 
hedge round the one, and catches here and there only peeps of 
the country. It runs direétly acrofs the other to the higheft 
eminence, and burfts at once upon the view. 

* This profpe& is alfo a fource of endlefs variety: it is 
chearful and extenfive, over a fine hilly country, richly culti- 
vated, and full of objeéts and inhabitants: Hales Owen, a large 
town, is near; and the Wrekin, at thirty miles diftance, is 
diftin@ly vifible in the horizon. From the knole, which has 
been mentioned, it is feen altogether, and the beautiful farm 
of the Leafowes is included in the landfkip. In other fpots, 
plantations have been raifed, or openings cut, on purpofe to 
fhut out, or let in, parts of it, at certain points of view. Juft 
below the principal eminence, which commands the whole, 
is a feat, where all the firiking objets being hid by a few 
trees, the fcene is fimply a range of enclofed country. This 
at other feats is excluded, and only the town, gr the church, 
or the fteeple without the church, appears. A village, a farm 
houfe, ora cottage, which had been unobferved in the eon- 
fufion of the general profpe&, Becomes principal in more-¢on- 
traéted views; and the fame obje& which at one place feemed 
expofed and folitary, is accompanied at another with a fore- 
ground of wood, or backed by a beautiful hill. The attention 
to every circumftance which could diverfify the fcence has been 
indefatigable ; but the art of the contrivance can never be per- 
ceived ; the effect always feems accidental. 

‘ The tranfitions alfo are generally very fudden; from this 
elevated and gay fituation, the change is immediate to fober 
and quiet home views. The firft is a pafture, elegant asa 
polifhed lawn, in: fize not diminutive, and enriched with fe- 
veral fine trees fcattered over ground which lies delightfully ; 


juft below it is a little wafte, fhut up by rude fteps, and wild 
hanging 
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nging coppices; on one fide of which is a wood, full of 
e timber trees, and thick with underwood, This receives 
into its bofom a fmall irregular piece of water, the other end 
of which is open ; and the light there breaking in enlivens all 
the reft ; even where trees overhang, or thickets border upon 
the banks, though the refleétion of the thadows, the ftillnefs 
of the water, and the depth of the wood, fpread a compofure 
over the whole fcence; yet the coolnefs of it itrikes no chill; 
the thade fpreads no gloom ; the retreat is peaceful and filent, 
but not folemn; a refrefhing fhelter from the {corching heat 
of noon, without fuggefting the moft diftant idea of phe sind | 
and the darknefs of night. 

« Arill much more gentle than any of the aie runs 
from this piece of water, through a coppice of confiderable 
length, dropping here and there down a fhallow fall, or wind- 
ing about little aits, in which fome groupes of fmall trees are 
growing. ‘The path is conducted along the bank to the foot 
of a hill, which it climbs in an aukward zig-zag ; and on the 
top,it enters a ftrait walk, over-arched with trees: but though 
the afcent and the terrace command charming profpeds, they 
are both too artificial for the charaer of the Leafowes. The 
path, however, as foon as it is freed from this reftraint, re- 
covers its former. fimplicity; and defcends through feveral 
fields, from which are many pretty views of the farm, difting | 
guifhed by the varieties of the ground, the different enclofures, 
the hedges, the hedge-rows, and the thickets, which divide 
them ; or the clumps, the fingle trees, and now and then a 
hay- ftack, which fometimes break the lines of the boundaries, 
and fqmetimes ftand out in the midft of the paftures. 

* At the end of the defcent, an enchanting grove over{preads 


_a finall valley, the abrupt fides of which form the banks of a 


lovely rivulet, “which winds along the bottom: the ftream 
rufhes into the dell by a very precipitate cafcade, which is 
feensthrough openings in the #rees, glimmering at & diftance 
among the fhades which over-hang it: the current, as it pro- 
ceeds, drops down feveral falls; but between thear it is placid 
and fmooth; it is every where clear# and fometimes dappled 
by gleams of light; while the thadow of every fingle leaf is 
marked on the.water; and the verdure.of the foliage above, 
of the mofs, and the grafs, and the wild plants, on the brink, 

feem brightened in the refleftion: various pretty clufters of 
open coppice wood are difperfed about the banks; ftately foreft 
trees rife in beautiful groupes upon fine fwelling knoles above 
them; and often one or two detached from the reft, incline 


down the flopes, or flant acrofs the ftream: as the valley de- 


fcends, it grows more gloomy; the rivulet is loft in a pool, 
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which is dull, encompafled and darkened by large trees; aff 
juft before the ftream enters it, in the midft of a plantation of 
yews, is a bridge of one arch, built of a dufky coloured ftone, 
and fimple even to rudenefs; but this gloom is not a black 
fpot, ill-united with the reft ; it is only a deeper caft of fhade ; 
no part of the fcene is lightfome; a folemnity prevails over 
the whole ; and it receives an additional dignity from an in- 
fcription on a fmail obelifk, dedicating the grove to the genius 
of Virgil; near to this delightful fpot is the firft entrance into 
the grounds; and thither the walk immediately tends, alohg 
the fide of a rill. | 

‘ But it would be injuftice to quit the Leafowes, without 
mentioning one or two circumftances, which in following the 
courfe of the walk could nct well be taken notice of. ‘The art 
with which the divifions between the fields are diverfified is one 
of them; even the hedges are diftinguifhed from each other; 
a common quickfet fence is in one place the feparation ; in 
another, it is a lofty hedge-row, thick from the top to the 
bottom ; in a third, it is a continued range of trees, with all 
their ftems clear, and the light appearing in the interval be- 
tween their boughs, and the bufhes beneath them; in others 
thefe lines of trees are broken, a few groupes only being left 
at different diftances ; and fometimes a wood, a grove, a cop- 
pice, or a thicket, is the apparent boundary, and by them 
both the fhape, and the ftyle of the enclofures is varied. 

¢ Fhe infcriptions which abound in the place, are another 
ftriking peculiarity; they are well known, and juftly admired ; 
and the elegance of the poetry, and the aptnefs of the quo- 
tations, atone for their length and their number; but in ge- 
‘neral, infcriptions pleafe no more than once; the utmoft they 
can pretend to, except when their allufions are emblematical, 
is to point ot the beauties, or defcribe the effets, of the fpots 
they belong to; but thofe beauties and thofe effets muft ‘be 
very faint, which ftand in need of the affiftance : infcriptions 
‘however to commemorate a departed friend, are evidently ex- 
empt from the cenfure; the monuments would be unintelli- 
gible without them ; and an urn in a lonely grove, or in the 
midft of a field, is a favourite embellifhent at the Leafowes ; 
they are indeed among the principal ornaments of the place ; 
for the buildings are moftly mere feats, or little root-houfes; a 
ruin of a priory is the lurgeft, and that has no peculiar beauty 
to recommend it; but a multiplicity of obje&s are unneceflary 
in the farm; the country it commands is full of them ; and 
every natural advantage of the place within itfelf has been dif& 
covered, applied, contrafted, and carried to the utmoft per- 
fe&tion, in the pureft tafte, and with irexhauftible fancy. 

* Among 
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_ © Among the ideas of paftoral poetry which are here intro- 
duced, its mythology is not omitted; but the allufions are both 
to ancient and to modern fables; fometimes to the fayes and 
fairies ; and fometimes fo the naiads and mufes. The objeéts 
alfo are borrowed partly from the fcenes which this country 
exhibited fome centuries ago, and partly from thofe of Arca- 
dia: the ptiory, and a Gothic feat, ftill more particularly 
charafterifed by an infcription in obfolete language and the 
black letter, belong to the one; the urns, Virgil’s obelitk, 
and a ruftic temple of Pan, to the other. All thefe allufions 
and objects are indeed equally rural; but the images in an 
Englifh. and a claffical eclogue are not the fame; each fpe- 
cies is a diftin& imitative character; either is proper ; either 
will raife the farm it is applied to above the ordinary level; and 
within the compafs of the fame place both may be introduced; | 
but they fhould be feparate; when they are mixed, they coun- 
teract one another; and no reprefentation is produced of the 
times and the countries they refer to, A certain diftri& fhould 
thereforé be allotted to each, that all the fields which belong 
to the refpective charaéters may lie together; and the cor- 
refponding idéds be preferved for a continuance.” _ 

We doubt not but this beautiful defcription alone, will 
convey a fufficient idea of the entertainment to be met with in 
thefe Obfervations on Modern Gardening. 


i - 





V. The Deferted Village, a Poem, by Dr. Goldfmith. 4t0, Pr. 
2s. Griffin. — 


ie would be doing great injuftice to eminent poetical merit, 

not to give our particular attention to this poem.—It is 
evident, from the Deferted Village, and from the Traveller, that 
in defcriptive poetry Dr. Goldfmith has few fuperiers. He /eems 
to poflefs Thomfon’s amiable heart, and, in a great meafure, his 
ftrain of poetical fentiment. But he has this advantage over 
the author of the Seafons, (for to thofe poems we. tefer when 
we compare Dr. Goldfmith with Thomfon) that he writes ex- 
cellent poetry in rhime. For that good rhime, where it can be 
properly ufed, is preferable to good blank verfe, is now no lon- 
ger queftioned by critics of true tafte. 

The principle, or fource, from which this poem flows, will 
be moft clearly feen, by quoting the following lines towards 


the beginning of it. 


© Ill fares the land, ‘to haftening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
F fz Princes 
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Princes and lords may flourifh, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 
But a bold peafantry, [yeomanry] their country’s pride, 
When once deftroyed, can never be fupplied. 


_* A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man; [Quere.} 
For him light labour fpread her wholefome ftore, 

Juft gave what life required, but gave no more. 
His beft companions, innocence and health ; 
And his beft riches, ignorance of wealth. 


‘ But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling train 
Ufurp the land and difpoffefs the fwain ; 
Along the lawn, where fcattered hamlets rofe, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repofe.; 
And every want to luxury allied, ‘ 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Thefe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Thofe calm defires that afked but little room, 
“Thofe healthful fports that graced the peaceful fcene, 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green ; : 
Thefe far departing feek a kinder fhore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more.’ 


Whether the argument of this piece, taken in all its lati. 
“tude, is as juft as the imagery is beautiful ; whether he here 
fhows himfelf as accurate a politician and ‘philofopher, as -be 
‘is a poet of a rich and elegant fancy, may, perhaps, be doubt- 
ed by the moft difpaffionate and unprejudiced mind, ‘To re- 

: Jeet his theory at once, would be rabh ; for it brings to the mihd 
a complication of objeds ; and tends to inculeate a regard for 
“the general rights of man: it produces an affecting view of 

‘the facred privileges, and the fubftantial bleffings of na- 

«ture, But fimple truth feems to tell us, that every period of # 

‘ ftate hath its peculiar advantages and defects ; its peculiar pub- 
‘lick happinefs, and public mifery.. He who reads the De- 
- ferted Village, and is not acquainted with the face of our coun- 
“try, may imagine, that there are many deferted villages to be 
-found in it, and many more traés of uncultivated land than 
formerly. England wears now a more {miling afpeé& than fhe 
ever did; and few ruined villages are to be met with except on 
poetical ground.—Whatever is, muft be ultimately right, and 
productive of univerfal good. When the author of nature forméd 
us, he knew, that, by our conftitution we mult pals from barba- 
rifm to a more improved {tate ; and that, in procefs of time, 


We fhould arrive at a ftate of opulence, luxury, and refinement ; 
I a ftate, 
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a ftate which; perhaps, is as produdctive of happinefs as of mi- 
fery, to mankind, If many individuals have been oppreffed by 
wealth and power, to as many have thofe bleffings flowed from 
wealth and power which, otherwife, they. had wanted. ; In- 
mocence, it is true, flumbers in the village ;. but virtue affords 
a nobler enjoyment ; and it is in the great metropolis, that 
virtue and genius are moft ftrenuoufly exerted, and moft amply 
rewarded. If Dr. Goldfmith had hitherto paffed his life at Au- 
burn, he would not have been fo confpicuous, nor, we hope, 
fo happy a man as he is in London, Fame;. when it is a:tri- 
bute paid ro true defert, muft greatly augment the felicity of 
man, If one unhappy female, who comes from the country to 
town, is, at length obliged, her friends, her virtue fled, to lay 
her head in the florm, near her betrayer’s door—another rural 
maid, who repairs to London, more prudent, and more fortunate, 
leads a more agreeable life there by her honefty and induftry 
than her native fpot would ever have afforded her; and at 
length makes an advantageous and happy marriage, the re- 
ward of her diligence and virtue. 

But we are rather departing from our prefent province,: and 
entering'into too minute a dilcuffion.—A fine poem may be 
written upon a falfe hypothefis: as a poet is not confined to 
niftorical faé&t, neither is he bound by the ftriétnefs of politi- 
cal and philofophical truth. His leading obje& may bé a chi- 
mera; but if he exhibits it uniformly and ftrongly ; if he dig- 
nifies it with jut, affeting, ardent images, and fentiments, 
and fuch as are its natural concomitants, the difficult, and no- 
ble tatk of the poet is difcharged. It is needlefs to infift up- 
on harmonious and vigorous verfification ; it is the fpontane- 
ous refult of comprehenftve and warm conception ; it is as eafy 
to a poet as the drapery of a picture is to a Reynolds, 

We fhall now quote fome paffages from this poem; by 
which the author’s poetical talents will be fuhy difplayed., The 
few quotations we fhall make will be fufficient. to infure his 
reputation as 4 poet, however he may be attacked by igno- 
rance and envy; or with whatever inaccuracies and faults he 
may be charged’ by juft criticifm, the friend at once to can- 
dour and to truth. 

The objects of a village-evening, which affe& the mind of 
a fufceptible obferver, are very warmly and beautifully defcribed, 
—The chara&ter of the worthy parith prieft of the village is a 
mafter-piece; it makes a facred and moft forcible appeal to 
the beft feelings of the human heart. . It weuld be unkind ta 
our readers to give them fo fine a part of the poem curtailed : 
we fhall therefore print the venerable picture entire ; firft quot- 
ing, in the author’s order, the defcription of the village. evening, 
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and of the melancholy life. of the fad hiftorian of this rural 
defolation. 


* Sweet was the found when oft at evening’s clofe, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rofe ; 
There as I paft with carelefs fteps and flow, 
The mingling notes came foftened from below ; 
The fwain refponfive as the milk-maid fung, 
The fober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 
The noify geefe that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children juft let loofe from fchool ; 
The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whifpering wind, 
And the loud laugh that fpoke the vacant mind : 
Thele all in foft confufion fought the fhade, 
And filled each paufe the nightingale had made. 
But now the founds of population fail, 
No chearful murmurs flu€tuate in the gale, 
No bufy fteps the grafs-grown foot-way tread, 
But all the bloomy flufh of life is fled. | 
All but yon widowed, folitary thing 
That feebly bends befide the plafhy fpring ; 
She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for bread, 
To ftrip the brook with mantling creffes fpread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 
To feek her nightly thed, and weep till morn ; 
She only left of all the harmlefs train, 
The fad hiftorian of the penfive plain. 


* Near yonder copfe, where once the garden fmil’d, 
And ftill where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn fhrubs the place difclofe, 
The village preacher’s modeft manfion rofe. 

A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And paffing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor ere had changed, nor wifh’d to change his place ; 
Unfkilful ‘he to fawn, or feek for power, 
By doétrines fafhioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to: prize, 
More bent to raife the wretched than to rife. 
His houfe was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain 3 
The long remembered beggar was his gueft, 
Whofe beard defcending fwept his aged breatt ; 
The ruined fpendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken foldier, kindly bade to ftay, 
Sate by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
2 _— e Wept 
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Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of forrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and fhewed how fields were won. 
Pleafed with his guefts, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Carelefs their merits, or their faults to fcan, 
His pity gave ere charity began, 

* Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings ieaned to Virtue’s fide ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all, 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the tkiess 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


‘ Befide the bed where parting life was layed, 
And forrow, guilt, and pain, by turns difmayed, 
The reverend champion ftood. At his controul, 
Defpair and anguith fied the ftruggling foul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raife, 
And his laft faultering accents whifpered -praife. . 


‘ At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double fway, 
And fcols, who came to fcoff, remained to pray, 
The fervice paft, around the pious maa, 
With ready zeal each honeft ruftic ran ; 
Even children followed with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown to fhare the good man’s finile, 
His ready fmile a parent’s warmth expreit, 
‘Their welfare pleafed him, and their cares diftreft ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his ferious thoughts had reft in heaven. 
As fome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ftorm, 
Tho’ round its breaft the rolling clouds are fpread, 
Eternal funfhine fettles on its head.’ 

We rarely fee a poem in which there are fewer inftances of 
improper fentiment, or expreffion, than in this, Two lines, 
however, we muft beg leave to animadvert upon. 

‘ The fad hiftorian of the penfve plain.’ 

Penfive is too bold an epithet, even in poetry ; as it attributes 
too much of foul to inanimate matter.—Dryden, indeed, is 
guilty of a like impropriety in his noble imitation of the be- 
ginning of the firft book of Lucretius: addreffing himfelf to 


Venus, he fays, of Mars, 
Ff4¢ ‘ Wha, 
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* Who oft retires from fighting fields, to prove 
The pleafing pains of thy eternal love.’ 


Dryden here afcribes too much aétion to the Fields, as Dr. 
Gold{mith has infpired his Plain with too refleting a melan- 
choly. Dryden has attributed to his Fields too ftrong a cha- 
racteriltic of the impetuous warriour; and Dr. Goldfimith has 
given to his Plain too much of the fenfibility and contemplation 
of the poet :' we fhould emulate the natural and great fublime 
of Dryden, but we thould avoid his negligence and excefs. 


‘ His pity gave ere charity began.’ 


This line violates the perfpicuity of poetry. And the thought 
it contains is but a quaint one; more worthy of Seneca, or 
of the worlt poetry of Dr. Young, than of the author of the 
Deferted Village. 

In giving the following lines to the fentimental reader, we 
need not defire him principally to mark the unhappy fituation 
of the ruined country-girl : a home reproof to obdurate men ; 
and a ftrong warning to unguarded innocence. 


¢ Where then, ah, where thall poverty refide, 
To.fcape the preflure of contiguous pride ; 
If to fome common’s fencelefs limits ftrayed, 
He drives his flock to pick the fcanty blade, 
Thofe fencelefs fields the fons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied. 


‘ If to the city fped—What waits him there? 
To fee profufion that he muft not fhare ; 
To fee ten thoufand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To fee each joy the fons of pleafure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creatuie’s woe. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artift plies the fickly trade ; 
Here, while the proud their long drawn pomps difptay, 
There the black gibbet glooms befide the way. 
The dome where pleafure holds her midnight reign, 
Here richly deckt admits the gorgeous train, 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing fquare, 
The rattling chariots clath, the torches glare; 
Sure fcenes like thefe no troubles ere annoy ! 
Sure thefe denote one univerfal joy ! 
Are thefe thy ferious thoughts—Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houfelefs fhivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty bleft, 


Has wept at tales of iinocence diftreft ; | 
Het 
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Her modeft looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrofe peeps nani the thorn ; 
Now loft to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer’s door fhe lays her head, : 
And pinch’d with cold, and fhrinking from the thower, 
“With heavy heart deplores that lucklefs hour, 
When idly ‘firft, ambitious of the town, _ 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown.’ 


The clofe of the poem is beautiful, but mere imagination 
and romance. In his enthufiaftic vifion, Commerce and Lux-> 
ury drive the rural virtues from the land. Unfortunate Poe+ 
try too is tranfported; and the author takes a moft pathetic’ 


leave of her. 


« And thou fweet Poetry, thou lovelieft maid, 
Still firft to fly where fenfual joys invade ; 
Unfit in thefe degenerate times of fhame, 
To catch the heart, or ftrike for honeft fame ; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My fhame in crowds, my folitary pride. 
Thou fource of all my blifs, and all my woe, 
That found’ft me poor at firft, and keep’ft me fo; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excell, 
Thou nurfe of every virtue, fare thee well. 
Farewell, and O where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s fide, 
Whether where equinoétial fervours glow, 
Or Winter wraps the polar world in fhow, 
Still let thy voice prevailing over time, 
Redrefs the rigours of the inclement clime ; 
Aid flighted truth, with thy perfuafive ftrain 
Teach erring man to fpurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him that ftates of native ftrength pofieft, 
Tho’ very poor, may ftill be very bleft ; 
That trade’s proud empire haites to fwift decay, 
As ocean fweeps the labour’d mole away ; 
While felf-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks refift the billows and the fky.’ 


England is certainly not fo inhofpitable to poetry as the 
equinoétial fervour, or the polar cold would be. Poetry is of 
a delicate conftitution ; fhe would infallibly die, if the was ba- 
nifhed either to Guinea, or to Greenland. Her powers would 
be diffolved in Guinea, and congealed in Greenland. She 
would want objeéts to enrich her genius, and her vigorous ex- 
ertion would forfake her, in the one climate, or in the other, 
She would be i on none of the noble themes, which 

the 
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the poet requefts her to embellifh im her exile, for the good of 
mankind. « We differ fo far from Dr: Goldfmith’s theory, that 
we think the countrv diftinguifhed from all others for its exe 
tenfive commerce, its refined luxury, and its generous plan of 
freedom, the moft favourable region to the mufes. ‘There the 
poet will find the ampleft field for his i imagination ; the beft 
judges, and the higheft rewards of his merit. London, there- 
fore, is the place to which a fon ‘of Apollo fhould dire&. his 
views; and by no means to the cliffs of Torno, or to the fide 
of Pambamarca. In London, he will have the richeft fund 
of thought, and the warmeft incentives to write: and without 
thefe advantages in perfeftion, a great. genius can never be 
perfealy difplayed.—Here, it muft be confeffed, a poet often 
treads on dangerous ground ; and the greater his talents are, his 
ruin is the more probable ; for his fenfibilty is the more quick, 
and his virtuous conduét the more dificult. But if his abu‘e of 
external objects will lead him to deftruétion, his proper appli- 
cation of them will procure him, at leaft, a competent fub- 
fiftence, and high reputation. Why do we excel the ancients 
in writing, (for that we do excel them, blind prejudice only 
and ftupidity will deny) becaufe the improvement of literature 
hath kept pace with all other improvements ; becaufe a juft- 
nefs, a delicacy of thinking, the true fublime, are the confe- 
quences of polifhed life; becaufe genius is now furnifhed with 
the greateft variety of ideas, and ftimulated by the moft pow- 
erful incitements to excel. Do the ancients excel us in poe- 
etry? Certainly not, upon the whole, It is true, they pre- 
ceded us; and therefore have tranfmitted many noble fenti- 
ments, which we can only repeat. ‘They are likewife more 
fortunate than we are in another circumftance; they gave the 
fire of genius its immediate and full play; but we are apt to 
reflrain and fubdue it too much by art. They are often too 
negligent ; we are fometimes too elaborate. But none of 
them are fo fublime as our divine Shakefpeare and _ Milton ; 
in none of them is to be found fo much vigour and correétnefs 
united as in Pope. Are the ancient hiftorians preferabie to 
our beft hiftorians as writers? By no means. They dwell up- 
on trifles; they tell us a ftring of barbarous tales, which now 
would only be pardonable from the mouth ofan old woman in 
a chimney-corner. Indeed they exhibit giants of virtue and 
patriotifin to our view, of whom we have no living fimilitudes. 
Let us difcriminate before we pronounce; and not miftake 
eld charaéters, which we owe to the government, and manners 
of their country, forthe excellence of o/d authors: 

The reader, we hope, «vill not be difpleafed with this di- 
grethen, which is not much out of the way, when we are ani- 
madverting 
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madverting upon Dr. Goldfmith’s opinion that the complexion 
of the prefent times is-‘unfavourable to literary. merit. 

The author, in his dedication to Sir Jofhua Reynclds, makes 
a very fingular confeffion, not much to the honour either of — 
the painter, or the poet. He fays **I am ignorant of that 
art in which you are faid to excel.”—If a poet, anda poet | 
who chiefly excels in the pi€turefque, has no tafte for fine 
painting, we muft think him a :phcenomenon.—** I would not 
give a farthing,” fays Voltaire, ‘* for thofe fpecimens of the 
fine arts, which only engage the attention of artifts.” 

Dr. Goldfmith deferves the higheft applaufe for employing 
his poetical talents in the fupport of humanity and virtue, in 
an age when fentimental inftru€tion will have more powerful 
influence upon our condu@ than any other; when abftrufe 
fyfiems of morality, and dry exhortations from the pulpit, if 
attended to for a while, make no durable impreflion, 





VI. The Female Advocate, a Poem. By W. Woty. 410. Pr. 2s. 
Fliexney. 


WV ERE this poem as nervous and ftriking as the fixth fatire 
of Juvenal, our modern ladies would have the lefs need 
to regret “ fevere treatment which their fex met with from 
one of the greateft of poets in the reign of Domitian. How- 
ever, it is not without its merit. Parnaflus hath its pretty 
fhrubs as well as its towering and majeftick oaks. 

So contra&ed and illiberal are the hearts of men, that 
it is to be queftioned whether fo long a poem was ever written 
in defence of women as The Female Advocate. Women in- 
deed have often been the fubje&t of poetical praife; but ra- 
ther from flafhes of imagination, and gaiety of humour, than 
from a deliberate, and grateful determination to do honour to 
their merit. Yet they have a moft indefeafible right to the 
homage of the poet ; for to them we owe the fweeteft pleafures, 
the higheft raptures of life ; and poets, of all others, are moft 
fenfible to their charms. Mr. Woty, however, goes beyond 
the bounds of reafon in his admiration of the fair fex, and is 
quite a French idolater of the ladies; for he makes them more 
innocent and benign beings than we generally find them, 

His verfes are eafy, and flowing; and his charaéters are 
drawn with a pleafantry peculiar to himfelf. 

He fuppofes the females taking the field againft their adver- 
faries, the men; with himfelf, as their champion, at their 
head. ‘The defcription of this mock-heroick engagement con- 
tains many humorous circumftances, 


ec 
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¢ In'thought already I furvey the fair, 
Range their bright troops, and for the fight prepare, 
Before fuch troops whilft I my ftandard rear, 
My beating heart difdains a thought of fear. 
See! where two furly combatants advance, 
In impious daring each prefents his lance ; 
And now abath’d they fcamper from the plain, 
Celia’s foft hand hath fhiver’d ’em in twain. 
‘Twelve doughty champions next in front appear, 
And twice twelve more ftand lurking in the rear. 
In vain at Florimel the daftards frown, 
She heaves a gentle figh, and blows ’em down. 
Next comes a dainty Sir, with mincing pace, 
Soft creamy hand, and nice cofmetic. face. 
In pompous tone his prowefs doth he boaft, 
Denouncing vengeance on the female hoft, 
And vows fome other method more refin’d 
Should be devis’d to propagate mankind. 
Up ftepp’d Aurelia to this haughty brag, 
And gently clos’d him in her knot-ting-bag, 
His fecond next attempts a feeble ftand, 
With wit’s fharp dagger in his trembling hand, 
The puny champion fair Rofetta fees, 
Smiles at his reedy fhanks, and afpen knees. 
Crack went the fan of this triumphant belle, 
And down the dagger and the champion fell.’ 


In the following verfes he attributes the greateft faults of 
the women to the bad treatment which they receive from the 
men. There is more of compliment than of truth in thefe 
lines. Undoubtedly women are often driven to their moft 
enormous profligacies by the perfidy of their feducers. But in 
fa&t they and men are made of the fame frail_materials: both 
the fexes are apt to fall into great mifcondu&, without any 
remarkable provocations to impatience or defpair. : 


* Woman’s my theme—from her I'll not depart, 
Whilft ftrength my nerves, and courage fills my heart, 
Woman! the richeft, deareft pledge of Heav’n! 
Whofe ev’ry fault by man fhould be forgiv’n ; 

Since her chief faults (which he may bluth to own, 
Yet own he muft) proceed from him alone.’ 


The hardy atchievements of the modern military hero, when 
lifted under the banners of love are wittily enumerated. 


* Favour’d by whom, the foldier takes up arms, 


And dares his perfon to a thoufand harms, ; 
His 
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His narrow feet with narrower fhoes adorns, © 
And bids defiance to the twitch of corns ;’ 

Suffers his temples to be fing’d, norfeéls 

The heat that iffues from the curling fteels; | 
.Renounces, or at leaft conceals his fears, 

Tho’ his locks {moke, and hif$ about his ears : 

But dangers fuch as thefe he well may bear, 

Whom ball and powder never yet could fare. 


‘ For thee he buckles on the fatal blade, | ' 
Fierce cocks his hat, and fhews his fierce cockades . , 
For thee in martial trim behold him thine, 

Ready to give a challenge—or decline, . _. 
_ When ev’ry prudent man is fafe in bed, 

. And dreams of comfort hovering o’er his head, 
In thofe dull moments, at that fluggifh hour, 
When,. tir’'d with bus’nefs, furly landlords low’r, 
And drowfy waiters, wanting needful reft, 

With half-fhut optics, damn each drunken gueft, 

For thee he watches, gives and takes the toaft, 

Moft happy then, when he can {will the moft. 

‘Full of thy charms, he rifks without a dread 

The fick’ning vomit, and the aching head, 

Hazards the confequence of fitting late, 

And all the ills that bumpers can create: 

Surcharg’d with wine, he quits the feftive board, 
__ And lifts aloft his formidable fword, 

Then fallies outward, ‘refolute of foul, 

Nor heeds the watchman, or the watchman’s pole ; 

Stalks boldly on, nor knows a fingle fright 

From hair- breadth *feapes, and dangers of the night ; ; 

So daring at the laft, he ventures nigh 

A round-houfe—when the conftable’s not by.’ 


The poem is clofed with a poetical imitation of the third, 
and part of the fourth chapter of ‘the firft book of Efdras, in 
which three young men fupport'their three féntences’ before 
king Darius. “The fentence of the firft was, ‘‘ wine is the 
ftrongeft ;” thee fentence of the fecond, **the king is the ftrongeft ;” 
the fentence of' the third, * women are ftrongeft ; bur above 
all things truth béareth away the viGory.” The palm was ad- 
judged to the third young man, who gave truth the preference 
to all things, and who for his fentiments on truth was moft 
applauded by the king and his courtiers, But the fecand part 
ef the young man’s fentence did not make for Mr. Woty’s 
purpofe ; ; and therefore ie, prudently, takes no notice of it. A 
ppoet is much more warmly attached’ to woman than to truth. — 
| He 
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He makes the fpeech of the third young man toconclade with 
the praife of woman, the audience join their acclamations irr 
the fame ftrain, and the roofs refownd with the praife of 
woman. 


‘ He ceas’d—the roofs refounded with applaufe ; 
And woman, charming woman, ‘won the caufe.’ 


We with that Mr. Woty would avoid the low double entendre, 
and pun, which are difgraceful to poetry, and ftrong marks of 
a vitiated tafte. Many inftances of punning are to be met 
with in this poem. 
* Profeffors—who— 
* Are, by degrees, entitled to degrees.’ 


‘ What groves, ye grovelings, do ye deign to tread? 


Woman he fays, is, 
‘ In fondnefs equal to the fawning fawn.’ 
Darius, in the following infipid line, feems to fink from 2 
king to a lap-dog : the third young orator, {peaking of Darius, 
and his miftrefs, Apame, fays, 
‘ Even now fhe pats him with her darmi/s hand.’ 


a — 





VII. Poems, and Tranflations by a young Gentleman of Oxford, 4toe 
Pr. 2s Robinfon and Roberts. 


ry ais pamphlet contains lively defcription, virtuous fenti« 
ment, and harmonious verfe. 

The author’s imitation of the laft Chorus of the fecond aé of 
Troades is extremely animated, and much fuperior to the 
original. , 

The changeable and tranfient life of man is forcibly ex 
hibited in the following beautiful lines : 


* As round the fun the fplendent planets roll, 
Which cheer the night, and glitter on the pole ; 
And as the feafons in their courfe appear, 
Reflecting beauties on the checquer’d year ; 

As the revolving moon, of luftre bright, 

In filver veft difpels the gloom of night ; 

So fated man his tranfient courfe purfues, 
Till ruthlefs death arrefts his airy views. 

As to the fky the mantling {moke afcends, 
And o’er heav’n’s vault its dufky veil extends ; 
And as the clouds in fullen grandeur move, 
And form a phalanx in the fields above ; 
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*Till at the northern blaft the fhadows fly, > 9 4): . 
And azure plains delight the ravifh’d:eye; 

Such is the ftate of vifionary man, | ” 

His pleafures tranfient, and his life a fpan x 

At morn he blooms, with confcious pride elate, 

At eve he fhrinks, «and dreads impending fate. 

So the gay flow’r that decks the woodland glade, 

Is doom’d to bloflom, and is:doom’d to fade.” 


There are in this Chorus fome philofophical principles on 
the love of life, and the fear of death; which, on account of 
their own importance, and the elegant drefs°with which they 
are cloathed, deferve to be tranfcribed. Whenever they are 
heartily adopted, they certainly preclude much imaginary dif- 
trefs: though they cannot well be reduced to practice’ without 
two auxiliaries, which one man can feldom boaft, an eafy, 
happy conftitution, and a mind free from prejudice. 


¢ No real joys from wealth or fortune flow, 
Nay length of life is but protraéted woe, 
Then what is death? why fhould the name affright, 
The empty bugbear of a winter’s night ! 
Why fhou’d we fhudder at this final blow, 
Which fooths each care, and drowns the voice of woe? 
Let minds which float,on Fancy’s airy wing, 
Paint fields Elyfian, and eternal {pring ; 
Let fad enthufiafts form a dreary cave, 
And feel the blaft which curls Cocytus’ wave : 

Be mine the lot to pafs unheeded through 

Life’s mazy path, and take a tranfient view 
Of fleeting blifs, while now and then a fmile, 
Plays on my lips, each forrow to beguile ; 

‘ Not over-fond of life, nor.fearing death, 
Content and tranquil I'll refign my breath ; 
For tho’ with airy joys our fancies teem, 
Sure life and death are but an anxious dream,” 


His Elegy is very flowing and tender ; we thall extra& a {pe- 
cimen from it. 


‘ How vain the pageantry of worldly things ! 
And what is grandeur but an empty*name ? 
Short-liv’d the glory of the greateft kings, 
Tho’ flaughter’d nations raife their i"l-got fame, 


¢ Where is, alas! the pride of, Perfia flown? int.? 
The pomp of Rome, with all her empires o'er ; 
And e’en where Ilium ftood is fcarcely known ; 
And haughty Carthage now exults no more, ... 


'” Thus 
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‘ Thus fince ambition yields to certain fate, 
By reafon prompted, fure, unerring guide, 
Let virtue blefs thy vifionary ftate, 
Whofe glory time nor envy ne’er can hide,’ 


His Ode is pathetic and defcriptive.; it is worthy of Catullus, 
from whom its motto is taken, . 

The beginning of this Ode introduces us to the moft agree- 
able, and affecting images of the fpring. 


* Winter with his difmal train 
Now has left the happy plain ; 
Genial {pring refumes her feat, 
Prolific queen of ev’ry fweet:  . 
As fhe treads the verdant mead, 
Mark each flow’ret rears its head ; 
Ev’ry plant and tree is feen, 
Deck’d in robe of gayeft green ; 
Wanton z¢phyrs round her play. 
Hark ! the fky-lark greets the day 5 
And each creature feems to fing, 
Welcome goddefs, welcome {pring. 
Come, miy fair one, let us rove 
Thro’ the dew-befplangl’d grove; 
For nature now is fpruce and gay, 
To meet thé genial goddefs, May. 
Let us choofe’ fome cool retreat, 
Sheltér’d from the noon-day heat ; 
And mark how fweetly nature fmiles, 
Whilft love the paffing hours beguiles, . 
Hark’! the am’rons plaintive dove 
Murmurs‘mufic through the grove, 
And mourns in accents foft the fate 
Of her unhappy, wand’ring mate. 
The thrufh too fwells her .beating breaft, 
Some cruel hand has robb’d her neft ; 
While others, joyful, fweetly fing 
Loud carols to the friendly Spring : 
Sweet the profpect, fweet the grove, 
Scene of fympathy and love !’ 

At the clofe of, this Ode, the defcription of the rotation of 
the feafons, and the application of their changes to the vari- 
ous’ terms of -human life, are not lefs inftrufive than pictu- 
refque, 

¢ Mark the blades of fpringing corn, 

‘The wide-extended fields adorn, ~ 


\ 
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Which fummer.raifing by degrees, i a 
The heart-elated ruftic fees; — 
And hopes, when autumn fhews its face, 
The yellow fheaves his barns will grace ; 
Yet anxious for hig future gain, 
He views inclement fkies with pain, 
As all confpiring to deftroy, . 
And rob him of his fancied joy. 
The corn, as thus it yearly grows, 
The life of man in emblem thews, 
. Who, heedlefs of confuming. time, 
Exults at {pring in youthful prime ; 
Nor fummer days prefent a fate 
He vainly hopes will yet be late ; 
But autumn crops his fancied bloom, 
Pointing, tho’ flow, a certaig doom ; 
He withers like the ripen’d corn, 
And filver hairs his brows adorn ; 
Unftrung each nerve, all vigour paft, 
He yields to winter's chilling blait.’ 


The contents of this pamphlet, are,—the laft Chorus of the 
fecond Aét of Seneca’s Troades, imitated—An Elegy—An 
Ode—The Snake and the Worm, a Fable.—Two Odes of 
Anacreon, two of Horace, and one of his Epiftles, imitated. 


Of his Imitations it may be obferved, that they at leaft rival - 


their originals ; and of his Originals, that they hold a con- 
fiderable rank in compofition. 


~ 





‘VIII. The Elements of Univerfal Erudition, containing an analyti- 
cal Abridgment of the Sciences, polite Arts, and Belles Lettres, by 
Baron Bielfeld, Secretary of Legation to the King of Pruffia, 
ESc. Tranflated from the laft Edition printed at Berlin, 6y W. 
Hooper, M.D. 3 Vols. 8vo. Pr. 18s, Rovfon, 


He plan of the work before us is fo ext¢hfive, that to fue. 


ceed in the.execution of it might juftly feem to require 
feveral mafterly hands. Yet baron Bielfeld has fucceeded fo 


well in it, that his learning and judgment are. both entitled to . 


the higheft praifes. Though he has modeftly declined giving 
to thefe Elements of Univerfal Erudition the name of Encyclo- 
pedia, left he fhould be thought. prefumptuous enough to vie 
with the refpeétable authors of the celebrated French work 
publifhed under that title; it may, notwithftanding, be 
juftly confidered in the fame light. Our author,, begins his 
work, by ranging the fciences in three clafles; and in con- 
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fequence of this arrangement, divides his treatife into 
three books. The firft of thefe books treats of thofe {ci- 
ences which employ the underftanding ; the fecond, thofe 
that are derived from the imagination; and the third, 
thofe that exercife the memory. This is a very juft and pro- 
per divifion ; but, at the fame time that we muft acknowledge 
our aythor’s judgment in adopting it preferably to that, in 
which the different branches of our knowledge are confidered 
as neceflary, ufeful, agreeable, and frivolous; and that, by 
which they are divided according to the different degrees of 
certainty, of which they are thought fufceptible ; and, like. 
wife, that which divides them into fciences properly fo called, 
and belles lettres ; we cannot help accufing him of ingratitude 
mm not acknowledging his obligation to lord Bacon, who was 
the firft to think of this admirable divifion of the {ciences into 
thofe that belong to the underftanding, the imagination, and 
the memory. " , 

As the work before us is extenfive, we fhall, in the pre- 
fent article, confine ourfelves to thofe fciences which pro- 
ceed from the imagination alone. The firft of thefe fciences 
is theology, which the author confiders under the ten follow- 
ing heads. 1. ‘Fhe dogmatic; 2. The exegefis, and herme- 
neutic ; 3. Sacred criticifm; 4. Moral theology; 5. Polemie 
theology; 6, Paftoral theology ; 7. Catechetic theology; 8. 
Cafuiftic theology; 9. Confiftorial prudence; 10. The fundions 
of the miniftry. We thall not enter into all thofe topics, but 
content ourfelves with fingling out fuch particalars as are moft 
worthy of his notice, and beft calculated to enable him to forma 
judgment of the author’s abilities. —Under the article of facred 
criticifm, he enumerates the feveral verfions of the {criptures, the 
firft of which is that of the Septuagint, which has been at alk 
times held in the higheft efteem, as well by the Jews as by 
the Chriftians, The Hebrew language being loft by the Jews 
during the captivity in Babylon, and the Greek diale&t be- 
coming the common language of the Eaft, that verfion was 
made in Egypt by publick authority, and for the ufe of the 
tommon people. The fecond is that called the Vulgate, 
which was-formed from the tranflation of St. Jerome ; and 
another that was called Verfie Antiqua. After thefe two tranf: 
Jations corhe the Greek verfions, amongft which are reckoned : 
1. That of Aquila, who has tranflated the Hebrew verbatim, 
by placing over each word of the Hebrew text, its correfpond- 
ing Greek term. 2. That of Symmachus,. who applied him- 
felf to write the Greek with purity and elegance. 3. That of 


Theodotion, whofe tranflation is as literal and exa& as it is 
ele 
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tlegant. To thefe may oe added, thofe of Jericho and Nico- 
polis, which are now much celebrated. None of thefe ver- 
fions are at prefent entire. The fragments that remain of 
them have been colleéted and publifhed by Drufius and father 
Montfaucon. . sthly, and laftly; the Syriac verfions, of which 
one was made on the Hebrew text, and the other on the 
Greek.—After a few more obfervations, the baron proceeds 
to treat of moral theology, under which head he takes notice 
that God has given to all the beings that .ccompofe the uni 
verfe one fimple principle, by which alone the whole and every 
part of it is connected and perpetually fupported; and that 
principle is LOVE. Herein-our author’s fentiments coincide 
with thofe of Mr. Pope, and all other the moft renowned 
moralifts : 


Behold the one great principle of love, 
Combining all below and all above. Ethic Epift. 


We cannot help thinking, however, that his reafoning is 
fomewhat too refined, when, in purfuanceé of this principle, he - 
maintains that the attra€tion of the celeftial bodies, as well as 
that of thofe which compofe our globe, is a fpecies of loves 
a mutual tendency towards each other. . He adds, that the uni- 
form generation by which all things are perpetuated, is 
founded in love. Such metaphorical and figurative expreflions 
appear quite improper and out of place in a philofophical trea» 
tife, in which every word fhould have a precife and determi- 
nate fignification, and in which no poetical licence or latitude 
of phrafe fhould be admitted upon any account. The word 
Jove cannot be applied with any propriety to inanimate bodies, 
We, however, agree with him that it appears to be the will 
of God to eftablifh the fimple principle of love in morality by 
the mouth of the Meffiah. It muft be acknowledged fos 
Jefas Chrift has alone taught mankind perfe& morals by dé- 
ducing them from this true principle. This fimple and uni« 
verfal principle of morality has been fully made known to man-— 
kind -by Jefus Chrift. He has therefore been, even in this 
fenfe alfo, the true Saviour of the world. : 

Having thus given an idea of fpeculative theology, our aus 
thor proceeds to treat of the praétical or paftoral theology, 
ufualiy divided into homilitic, catechetic, and cafuiftic theo- 
logy. To thefe are added the confiftorial prudence, which . 
includes the ftudy of the canon law and the prudential exer 
cife of the different fun@ions of the miniftry. , 

In treating thofe feveral branches of the theological 
ftience, baron Bielfcld has faid enongh to give an idea of 
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the feveral branches that compofe thé general fyftem of 
-divinity ; he at the fame time acknowledges, that there are 
theologies eftablifhed in the fchools ftill different in their ge- 
nus and fpecies. Thus, for example, they. diftinguifh the 
theology of God, that of Jefus Chrift, that of the. Holy Ghoft, 
that of the angels, and that of men. The theology of God is 
again fubdivided into theologia Dei naturalis or effentialis, and 
theologia Dei idealis or exemplaris; whieh laft article is again 
divided into archetypic theology, which teaches what comes 
immediately from God himfelf; and eclypic theology, which 
confiders the theologic notions, that man, as the image of 
God, is able to acquire by his own nature, that is, by the abi- 
lity he has received from the Supreme Being, to know and adore 
him, and by the preaching of his divine word. ‘Thus our au- 
thor, though he juft mentions the divifions and fubdivifions of 
fchool divinity, takes no notice of the voluminous writings of 
the fchool-divines ; and indeed Johannes Duns Scotus, Jacob 
Behmen, Thomas Aquinas, the famous archbifhop of Toledo, 
Toftatus, and others called by their cotemporaries do4ores ir- 
refragabiles, though they abound in fubtilties and nice diftinc- 
tions, are {carce worth the attention of a ftudent, who wifhes 
only to ftore his memory with ufeful knowledge, and not bur- 
then it with trifles. 

Our learned author then proceeds to treat of sedipaidianee. 
He obferves, in his 5th fection, that the {tate of pure nature is 
a ftate of peace, but that the ftate of man in fociety is a kind 
of a ftate of war. In this he differs trom the celebrated 
Hobbes, who in his treatife De Ciwe enumerates a variety of ar- 
guments to prove, that the ftate of nature is a ftate of war. 
With regard to the ftate of nature fo much talked of by mo- 
ralifts, we are inclined to think with the celebrated Jord Shafts- 
bury, that it never had any exiftence ; or that if it had, the mo- 
ral philofopher is in the right to confider it as a ftate of war, as 
every ftate of man which excludes fociety, tends to degrade his 
nature, and reduce him.to the level of the brute creation. 
Why the learned Bacon fhould reprefent the -ftate of man in 
fociety, as a ftate of war, we are at a lofs to conceive, as that 
- ftate is produdtive of every thing which contributes to-improve 
the human fpecies, and foften the natural ferocity of man. 
Our author after having premifed certain confiderations on the 
neceflity, origin, and nature of laws, enumerates the feveral 
branches comprifed by the ftudy of juriiprudence in its largeft 
extent, which are legiflative jurifprudence, the law of nature, 
the law of nations, the public ar political law of each nation, 
the hiftory of legiflation, the Roman law, the Germanic law, 
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the Saxon law, the civil law, the ‘law of cuftom, the law efta- 
blifhed by conquering nations in their colonies, the feudal 
law derived from the nature of fiefs and the feveral reciprocal 
obligations between the lord and his vaffals, the military law, 
the mercantile law or the laws of commerce in general, the 
cambial law or the laws and cuftoms of exchange, the metallic 
law or the laws and cuftoms of ‘miners, the law of the venery 
or thofe laws that relate to forefts and the game, the canon 
law for the ecclefiaftical affairs of Roman Catholicks, the ec- 
clefiaftic law of Proteftants, the municipal laws of fome large 
cities or particular provinces, the form of procefs before the 
tribunal of the German empire, the form of procefs in general, 
according as it is received’and eftablifhed in each country, fhe 
practice or application of all thefe laws to cafes that arife, called 
by the lawyers prudentia juridicalis, the confultatory prudence, 
or the rules to be obferved in the decifion of particular cafes, 
and in the advice that is afked’by unfkilful perfons of the men 
of the law, the marine law, the criminal law. 

- Having laid before the reader the feveral branches of this 
equally vaft and complicated fcience, we think it unneceflary 
to follow the baton through the labyrinth of univerfal jurif=- 
prudence, and fhall therefore content ourfelves with taking no- 
tice of fuch particulars worthy of remark, as occur in the courfe 
of his analyfis of the feveral parts of it. In page 96 our 
author lays it down as a maxim, that the reafons for 
which laws are made, fhould never be annexed to them; and 
that the people fhould be taught to rely on the wifdom of him 
or them, to whom they have affigned the legiflative power. 
This maxim appears.to be entirely calculated for the meridian 


of an arbitrary government, and furprifes -us the more, as a 


fpirit of liberty feems to breathe through the work before us, 
Such a doérine feems only worthy of flaves, overawed by their 
matters. The fubjeéts of a free ftate think they have aright to 
examine the condué of thofe intrufted with the adminiftration 
of government in every particular. In the preamble to every 
Britifh a& of parliament, the reafons of its inftitution are 
conitantly recited. 

In the fifteenth chapter our author fets his readers right 
with regard to a miftake that people are very apt to run into 
concerning the Roman law. This. law, he juftly obferves, 
has nothing Roman in it but the, name. What is now called 
the Roman law is only a compilation of the laws that the 
eaftern emperor Juftinian I. caufed to be made by the jurif- 
confults Trebonius, Theophilus, Dorotheus, and Johannes, 
in the fixth century, and ranged in a certain fyftem, according 
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to the order and nature of the feveral matters. It cannot be 
denied that Jjuitinian and his lawyers have included in-this 
fyftem many of the laws that had been in force at Rome. But 
there is alfo a great number taken from elfewhere; as from 
the natural law, that of nations, thofe of the Greeks and 
ptians, and the particular conftitutions of Juftinian himéfelf. 
The whole has been reduced into a body of law, and makes 
what is called the Roman law, becaufe the emperors, though 
rei) ent at Conftantinople, conftantly called themfelves ON 
emperors. 

In fpeaking of the feudal laws, baron Bielfeld sulstaiin 
that the origin of fiefs is derived from the ancient Germans, 
Sits he thinks probable from that warlike .fpirit in general, 
and from their law, of greateft force, in particular, by which 
it was allowable for eyery free man poffefling portions of land 
to do himéelf juftice by force of arms: With regard to the fe- 
veral different laws which follow the feudal law, there occurs 
nothing worthy of the reader's notice, till we come to the cri- 
minal law ; in treating of which our author obferves, that the 
laws of different countries and different ages have not inflied 
the fame punifhment for the fame crimes. Theft, for example, 
was not punifhed with death amongft the Hebrews, according 
to the law of Mofes, but an adulterer was ftoned to death. In 
France, on the contrary, a domeftic thief is hanged for a 
trifle, but the adulterer is difcharged with at moft a reprimand 
from a confefior whom he defpifes. ‘This the baron accounts 
for thus: the Jews, fays he, have ever been a people ad- 
difted to larceny and fraud, their laws therefure have not been 
fevere againft their favourite vice. The French, on the con- 
trary, are a people of gallantry, who think there is no. fuch 
thing as inviolable love, and that the conjugal bond for life is 
acontract too firi@ for human nature to endure .— We can- 
not help remarking upon this paflage, that the baron exe 
prefies himfelf too freely. Religion teaches us, that God 
himfelf was the law-giver of the Jews; but here the Jewith 
Jaws are reprefented as founded entirely upon caprice and par- 
tiality. 

From what has been faid, the reader will be able to form a 
judgment of the manner in which baron Biel’eld has treated 
the fcience of jurifprudence ; after which he proceeds to give 
us the elements of phyfic, a branch of erudition much more 
interefting to readers of all forts than the former. According 
to our author, to know the difeafe, the remedies, and the pro- 
per method of applying them, is that in which the {cience of 
phyfic confifts. In page 21%, he juftly cenfures a too fyfte- 
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matic difpofition in phyficians, who, from miftaken fymptoms, 
and frequently from fuch as are doubtful, or not duly atte 

‘ed to, form an indication, that is, a fyftem of the diforder, 
It muft, indeed, be acknowledged, that fyftematical phyficians 
are by much the leaft to be depended upon; and that the life 
of a patient, who is entrufted to their care, runs the utmoft 
rifk. The phyfician who goes intirely by precedent is much 
fafer. Syftems are, however, of feme ufe to the ftudent of 
phyfic, as they are a help to the memory, and enable him to 
reduce phyfical phenomena to claffles; whereas, he who has 
only colleéted a number of fats, and a variety of receipts, is 
ever at a lofs in the application of them. . 

Amongft the feveral fyftems of modern phyficians, our aus 
thor confines himfelf to. two only, whofe different opinions feem 
to deferve more attention than thofe of the reft. The. firft of 
thefe, having the celebrated Stahl. at their head, fuppofes, 
that the primary caufe of all the difeafes of the human_ bod 
presen ‘from the mind; and, confequently, that the mid 

ing differently affecied, produces different difeafes, and this 
opinion they found on reafon and experience. The othe 
who are called Mechanicians, and who are headed by the res 
nowned Hoffmann, find the primitive caufe of all diforders ip 
the ftru@ure of the body, and the mechanifm of its or 
They believe, that ideas arife from .an infinite number | 
minute fenfations, and that thefe fenfations arife from the man- 
ner in which the myriads of nerves, of fibres, and other fprings 
of the body are moved, agitated, and affected, They feem to 
take the mind to be the refult of all thefe fenfations, and be- 
lieve with Montefquieu that the imagination, the tafte, fen- 
fibility, vivacity, &c. and of confequence the paflions alfo, de- 
pend on them, This is the fyftem of the Atheifts, and ma- 
terialifts, a fyftem which is often adopted by the fmatterers in 
natural knowledge, and which many phyficians affe& to adopt, 
thinking that it proves their fagacity and penetration. Greater 
names, however, appear on the other fide of the queftion, and 
if it was to be decided merely by the number and reputation 
of thofe that have declared themfelves, it would certainly be 3 
great inducement to any rational inquirer to accede to it. 
Amongft thefe.-may be reckoned Hippocrates, one of the greatedt 
geniufes of antiquity, and the renowned Galen,. who was cone 
verted from Atheifm to the belief of a Deity. Our author, 
however, profeffes himfelf a fceptic upon the occafion, and 
though he declares himfelf neutral by thefe words, 


Non noffrum inter vos tantas componere lites, 


Gee yet 
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yet he feems greatly to incline to the opinion of the materialifts, 
when he afferts that every phyfician would do well’ to follow . 
the fyitem of the mechanicians, and not vainly to bewilder 
himfelf with curing the mind, but apply himfelf to the cure 
of the body, to cleanfe the organs, to renew and reétify the 
juices, to improve the blood, to ftrengthen the fprings of the 
ftomach and other vifcera, and to preferve each part of the 
human body in its natural ftate and in that a@ion for which it 
is deftined. Though this is in fome meafure juft, certain it is 
that the mind claims the attention of the phyfician as well as 
the body ; arid-the baron’s reprefenting the latter as the only 
fubject which he has to operate upon, feems to proceed from 
the fame way of thinking which has brought the general im- 
putation of irreligion upon phyficians, and which has given oc- 
cafion to the proverb ubi tres medici duo athei, The branches 
of which the medicinal art is compofed, are, according to the 
baron, the twelve following, anatomy, phyfiology, pathology, 
the femietic or indicative, the therapeutic, the materia medica, 
botany, pharmacy or eleétion, chymiftry, chirurgery, and ob- 
ftetrics, the praétice of phyfic, medicinal prudence and me- 
dicina forenfis. We fhould exceed the bounds of an article 
were we to follow the author through the explication which he 
gives of thefe various parts of phyfic, we fhall therefore juft 
touch upon thofe particulars which are moft worthy of the 
notice of a reader. With regard to the firft of thefe branches, 
anatomy, it is ufually diftinguifhed into the common and the 
fublime or refined anatomy. ‘The former of thefe is the or- 
dinary bufinefs of profeffors, phyficians, chirurgeons and ftu- 
dents; the latter appertains to the Albini, the Boerhaaves, the 
Hallers, the Sydenhams, the Lieberkuhns. In page 242 we 
meet with another obfervation of the baron’s which proves 
what we have already advanced concerning his turn to incre- 
dulity and fcepticifm in religious matters. His obfervation is 
as follows, * whén all the {prings of the body will become in- 
flexible, their aétion will ceafe ; and the feveral parts being no 
Jonger able to perform their fun@ions, the: aged becomes a 
fort of autometon, a burden to himfelf and to thofe that are 
obliged to attend him; or he ceafes to be, and according to 
the fcripture phrafe, returns to the duft from whence he came. 
This obfervation, continues the baron, by proving that im- 
mortality is abfolutely impoffible, gives occafion likewife to 
violent doubts relative to the affertion of Mofes on the fubje& 
of the age of the firft race of men, and of the patriarchs. For 
either their mufcles, nerves, fibres, &c. were conftruéed like 
oyrs ; and in that cafe it was impoffible for them to laft almoft 


‘a thoufand years without beeoming inflexible, or elfe their vif- 
cera 
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cera were formed much ftronger, more vigorous, and more 
durable than ours; from whence an infallible: but very dif- 
agreeable confequence arifes ; for it is evident to demonftration 
that a man’s difpofition for thinking, his vivacity, his ingenuity, 
his.fenfibility, depend on the greater or lefs delicacy of his 
nerves, his fibres, and the whole of his machine. If therefore © 
all their parts were fufficiently ftrong to laft almoft.a thoufand 
years, it is manifeft that. the patriarchs muft have been mere 
brutes, infinitely lefs fenfible and alert than modern animals.’ 

This is too like the language of modern free- thinkers, who 
make their own knowledge the meafure of the divine power, 
and think to circumfcribe the operations of Him whom heaven, 
and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain within the narrow 
fphere of our ideas, Our author’s reafoning,: upon this 
fubje&t, is very far from being conclufive.—Might not © 
the fame power that formed the human frame, wind. it 
up by the means of fprings imperceptible: to every eye but 
one that fees infinitely, for a longer or fhorter term of years, 
as he judged proper ? He feems to have forgot here, what he 
had before acknowledged, that we abfolutely know nothing of 
the nature of the mind, of the principle of life, &c. If the na» 
ture of the mind, and the principle of life be fo utterly un- 
known to us, and, in faét, inexplicable myfteries, why does 
he prefcribe limits to its continuance ?—Thus the beft reafon- 
ers involve themfelves in contradiétions and abfurdities. _ 

Lucretius, after having argued againft divine Providence, and 
exerted himfelf to the utmoft to eftablifh the fyftem of atheifm, 
is compelled by the force of truth to acknowledge fomething 
like a fuperintending Providence, and fo far forgets himéfelf. as 
to confefs, that there feems to be fome fecret power, that con- 
trouls and governs all things. 


Ufque adeo res bumanas vm abdita quedam 


Proterit, et pulcbras fafces, feva/que fecures 
Proculcare, atque ludibris fibi habere videtur. De Nat. Rerum. 


Our author, in the latter part of his objection, remarks, that 
Mofes in his pfalm affures us, that the days of our years are 
threefcore and ten; and, if we attain to fourfcore, it is by 
reafon of ftrength. —But who does not fee that, upon this oc. 
cafion, Mofes was not {peaking of the antediluvians, but of 
men fuch as they were at the time in which he wrote? As 
what has been faid is abundantly fufficient to give the reader 
an idea of the manner in which our author has treated the 
fubje&t of medicine, we fall now proceed to the avon are 
ticle, philofophy. ; 


1 Philo. 
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Philofophy, according to the baron, had its birth in the 
earlieft ages of the world, and owed its origin to that defire of 
happinefs which is fo natural to mankind, that it becomes the 
motive of all their labours, and the fpring of all their ace 
tions. 

The firft that made open profeffion of philofophy in Greece, 
were Thales and Pythagoras, who thought the title of fage 
too faftidious, and took the more modeft name of philofophers, 
or lovers of wifdom. Socrates, who followed the career of 
the earlieft philofophers, turned all his ftudies towards mora- 
lity, and was the firft to reduce the confufed ideas of his pre- 
deceflors to fome method ; for which reafon he is called by 
Cicero, the Father of Philofophy.. Of all the celebrated men 
who came out of the fchool of Socrates, Plato was the moft 
@enowned. He eftablifhed his fchool in the Academy, which 
was a place without Athens, and from thence his followers 
were called Academics. According to Plato, the foul of man 
is only an emanation of the divinity. He believed that this 

article united to “its principle, knew all things ; ; but, when 
aunited to a body, contracted ignorance and impurity from that 
union. He did not follow the example of his mafter So- 
crates, in totally neglefting natural philofophy. On the con- 
trary, he enquired into many queftions, which relate to that 
feience, and even cultivated aftronomy. The difciples of 
Plato formed alfo many new feés ; of which that founded by 
Ariftotle is the moft illuftrious. This philofopher was the firft 
who formed a complete fyftem from the feveral parts of phi- 
lofophy. His difciples and his followers were called the Peri- 
patetics of Lyceum, where he had fixed: his fchool, About 
fixty years after rofe the feéts of the Stoics and Epicureans, 
which at firft divided the wits of Greece, and afterwards thofe 
of all the reft of the world : the founder of the former was 
Zeno, that of the latter Epicurus. About the twelfth cen- 
tury prevailed a philofophy called the Scholaftic, borrowed, in 
a great meafure from the writings of the Arabs, whom the 
Scholaftics, who were all attached to Ariftotle, imitated in 
their fubtle, ambiguous, abftra&, and capricious manner of 
reafoning. About the fixteenth century, men began to throw 
off the yoke of Ariftotle. Nicholas Copernicus, who wags 
born at. Thorn in 1473, had already bofne the torch of reafon 
in mathematics and aftronomy ; he had rejected the fyftem of 
the world that was invented by Ptolemy, and which the 
Greeks call moft wife and moft divine ; and in its place intro- 
duced the fyftem of the fan’s being immoveable, and the mo- 
tion of the earth. Galileo, who was born at Florence in 


1564, adopted the fyftem of Copernicus, and improved it by 
new 
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pew obfervations. He likewife introduced a new and excellent 
method of reafoning in philofophical: fubjeéts. At lait Reng 
Defcartes appeared, and by a method, but very imperfedly 
nnderftood before, difcovered more truths ‘in philofophy, than 
all the preceding ages had produced. Before Defcartes, Sir 
Francis Bacon had lighted that torch, with which all his fuc- 
ceffors have illumined philofophy ; and in his writings are to be 
found the feeds of every new difcovery, and every new hypothefis. 
At length philofophy was carried to its higheft perfection by 
Newton, Leibnitz, and Locke, all living in the feventeenth 
century, and all cotemporaries, te a 

Thus have we given a general fketch of the hiftory of phi- 
lofophy, of which our author has enumerated the following 
branches, 14. Logic, 2. Morality, 3. Natural theology. 4. 
Ethics, or moral philofophy. 5. General philofophy, or 
common prudence, 6. The policy of nations. 7, The law 
of-nature. $8. The law of nations. g. Metaphyfics. 10, 
Phyfics, or natural philofophy.—We fhould ‘exceed the limits 
which we have prefcribed to ourfelves, were we to enter into 
the fubdivifions of thefe branches, or give a particular account 
of each. With the fame view of avoiding prolixity, we thall 
pafs over the article of Mathematics, with which this fecond 
book concludes, as what has been faid of the other branches of 
fcience, is abundantly fufficient to give an idea of our author’s 
manner of. treating his fubjeéts. — . 

Our opinion of this work, upon the whole, is, that, note 
withftanding a few.errors, which are excufable in a work fo ex- 
tenfive, it isequally curious and ufeful ;—the author has dif- 
covered a fund of good fenfe equal to his profound erudition ; 
and the tranflator has performed his part with fpirit and fide- 
ity. 
oF [ To be continued, ] 
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TX. An eafy Introdu&ion to Aftronomy, for young Gentlemen and 
Ladies. The Second Edition,  Illuftrated with Copper-plates. 
By James Fergufon, F,R.S. 8v0. Pr. 5s. Cadell. 


Aw all the fciences it is probable there are very few, 
if any, which fo much enlarge the mind and correét the 
judgment as that of mathematics ; by this noble art we are led 
to truth: by the neareft way, and likewife, with the greateft 
certainty. The ancients held this valuable. part of learning: 
in fych efteem, that their kings were not only encouragers 
ef it, but alfo fudents in the fcience; they accounted that 
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on unfit to govern the world who knew not what the 
world was, or had not, at leait, acquired a general notion of 
the univerfe and fituation of the parts and extent of the folar 
and planetary fyftem: nor have there been wanting perfons in 
early ages, who have cultivated the feveral branches of mathe- 
matical knowledge, and in particular aftronomy, ; for by the 
writings of Porphyry and Simplicius, it appears, that when 
Alexander the Great took Babylon, Callifthenes, one of Arifto- 
tle’s fcholars, by the defire of Ariftotle, carried from thence to 
Greece, celeftial obfervations made by the ancient Chaldeans 
and Babylonians of two thoufand years fianding. And Sir Henry 
Savil, towards the latter part of his fecond lecture upon Euclid, 
{peaking of this, fays, that although the common printed edi- 
tion of Simplicius mentions but two thoufand years, yet in his 
manufcript it is thirty-one thoufand years; and Cicero, in 
lib. 1, de Divinatione, forty-feven thoufand years. But as the 
Greeks had almoft all their aftronomical learning from the 
Egyptians, whofe obfervations were purely aftrological, and 
made chiefly with a view to determine the influence of 
the ftars, Simplicius’s account rather ferves to fhew the an. 
tiquity than the advancement of aftronomy; nor indeed 
have we any thing of certainty with refpeé to the latter, until 
about 300 years before the Chriftian zra, -when, according to 
Ptolemy, Tymocris and Aryftillus left feveral obfervations of 
the fixed ftars, which proved of great ufe to fucceeding aftro- 
homers in determining the preceffion of the equinoétial points, 
and other aftronomical phenomena. 
’ The difficulty of arriving at an extenfive knowledge in aftro- 
nomy, and the time required for that purpofe, have induced 
feveral very confiderable writers upon this fubje& to oblige the 
world with popular treatifes, whereby a fufficient idea of 
aftronomy may be abtained, with very little trouble, and 
without any previous knowledge of algebra or geometry. This 
feems to be the defign of the work before us, and which may 
be confidered as excerpta from the writings of thofe celebrated 
aftronomers Keil, Pemberton, Wallis, &c. wherein the inge- 
mious author has illuftrated the principles of aftronomy by way 
of dialogue between Neander and Eudofia, i in a very eafy and 
comprehenfive manner, The figure, motions, and dimenfions 
of the earth, the folar fyftem,. the nature of eclipfes of the 
fun and moon, &c, are well explained, and rendered clear to 
the underftanding of thofe who are unacquainted with geometry 
or mathematics.—Our author, in fpeaking of the nature and 
laws of gravity, at page 61, and of the difference between folar 


and fydereal time, at page 207, is not quite fo fatisfaftory as 
in 
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in the other parts of this performance: the reader’ will judge of 
this by the following extracts. _ 

‘ Eudofia. I-fhould be glad to know the reafon why the fun’s 
attraction decreafes in proportion to the fquares of the diftances 
from him; Why do you flake your head ? 

‘ Neander. Becaufe you afk me a queftion which Sir [faac 
‘Newton himfelf could not folve ; although he was the prince 
Of philofophers. 

« E. But can you give me no idea at all of it? 

-* N. Icould; and a very plain one. too, if the attraGive 
force, (the effe& of which we call gravity) aéted only accord- 
ing to the furface of the attracted body. 

‘ E. Your if implies that it does not: but, if ic did, why 
fhould it decreafe in that proportion ? 

‘« N. I have drawn a figure for your. infpection (Fig. « 
Plate II. in the author’s work), which, indeed, is for a quite 
different purpofe: but it would exaétly folve your queftion, if 
gravity aed as all mechanical caufes do; only upon the fur- 


: faces of bodies. 








‘ E. But, if gravity aéts not according to the quantity of 
furface, pray how doth it a&t? 

« N. Exaélly in proportion to the folid contents of bodies ; ; 

that is, to the quantities of matter they contain; for if 

_ wity a&ted according to the furfaces or bulks of bodies, a ae 
would be as heavy as a piece of lead of the fame bulk as the 
cork.” 

This account of gravitation, feems (at leaft to us) rather 
defe&tive and confufed ; for the folid contents of bodics are not 
proportional to the quantity of matter they contain, nor are 
the furfaces of bodies, and their bulks the fame thing, Mr. 
‘Fergufon fhould have defined the quantity of matter in a body 
as Sir Ifaac Newton does, to be the meafure of the fame 
arifing from its denfity and bulk conjunély; and then, indeed, 
the effect of gravity at’ equal diftances from the center of force 
would be as the quantity of matter or weight of the body ; nor 
would this vis infita, or vis inertia, probably, be changed by 
any alteration in the prefent law of gravitation, that is, at the 
fame diftance from the center of. force the proportion between 
the vis enertiz of bodies would {till remain the fame, namely, 
that of the quantities of matter or weights of the bodies them- 
felves, whether the force of gravity acted as it now does,. or by 
any other law. Weare therefore of opinion, that, even.grant- 
ing the force of gravity upon bodies at equal diftances from 
the center of attraction to be as their furfaces, it could not be 
proved fram thence that the law of attraction fhould be reci- 
procally as the fquare of the diftance from that center, for ed 
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influence of attra@ion at different diftances from the center Of 
force remains juft the fame, and increafes or decreafes in the 
very fame manner, whether there are any bodies or not within 
the fphere of its a€tivity; whereas our author (in his hypé- 
thefis, makes the force of atrraftion propagated from the ceti- 
ter, depend upon the magnitude of the furface of-the attrafled 
body; confequently by Mr .Fergufon’s fcheme (plate Ill. fig. r.) 
it will appear that the force of gravity upon a body, at the 
earth’s firface, whofe fuperficies is one inch, is no greater than 
the force of gravity upon a bodyat two femidiameters ftom 
the earth’s center, whofe furface is four inches. This we 
apprehend would fall very fhort of confirming the Pa law of 
gravitation. 

At page 243 it is faid, that 24 folar hours are 3 minutés 
and 56 feconds langer than 24 fydereal hours. -Now as‘ the 
fydereal day contains only 23 hours 56 minutes and 4 feconds, 
and the difference between the folar and fydereal year is no 
more than zo minutes 17 feconds and 7, we think Mr. Fer- 
gufon fhould have added a line or two, in order to have ex- 
plained to his readers, the reafon of the folar day being “4 
hours. 

We have here enumerated the chief, and indeed the duly, 
difficulties we met with upon reading this Introduion to 
Aftronomy, in which, we apprehend, there is much more to be 
praifed than pardoned ;. and therefore recommend it to the 
perufal of thofe young gentlemen and ladies, who are defirous 
of obtaining a competent knowledge of aftronomy, without 
being obliged to acquire any previous knowledge of gunney ; 
or mathematics. 








X. A Short Effay om Military Firft Principles. By Major Thomas 
Bell. 8v0. Pr. 4s. Becket and De Hondt. 


]'s gives us pleafure to behold a performance, i in which the 

principles of the military art treated of in fo clear and ra- 
tional a manner, as in the Effay before us. We are here pre- 
fented, not with dry and arbitrary rules of martial difcipline, 
- drawn from the praétice on the parade; but the author lays 
before us the grand and leading principles of the feveral kinds 
of military operations, and from thence deduces, by the faireft 
conclufions, every effential circumftance which regards the 
improvement of the art. This ingenious fyftem is not only 
founded on the jufteft principles, but is alfo illuftrated and 
fupported by examples, both ae ancient — modern hifs 
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The following extra& on firft principles, will give our rea- ~ 
der fome idea of the performance. 

* The firft principle of the exercife of the firelock (and of 
all fire- arms) 4 is, to make the man who exercifes it, load ag 
quick as it fhall be poffible for him to load, and be fure to 
hit the object fired at—be fure, as much as man can, to kill. 

¢ All motions which have no relation to killing or maime . 
ing, which are neither offenfive or defenfive, are foreign to 
the weapon. 

‘ Without firing at a mark, men will not be markfmen ; 
and, without being fure to kill, foldiers are not in the beft 
poflible ftate for war. 

‘ A battalion whofe fire is certain and deadly, kills, ftops,. 
and conquers; a battalion, whofe fire is unfure, is unkilling, 
will not ftop, and may be conquered. 

_ © The principle of the exercife of the fword, is to make the 
thruft fure, to give knowledge to guard, parry, and be certain 
of the cut.—Soldiers who wear fwords, and do not exercife . 
that weapon at all, or not fully up to its true principle, can- 
~ not bid fair to kill or wound their enemies, although liable to 
receive wounds and death themfelves—He who miffes his 
thruft in charging, may be killed; and he who cannot Parry, 

may be cut. 

‘ The firft principles of all bodily training for a foldier, 
are, to make him hardy and robuft, capable to maintain 
health amidft fatigue, bad weather, and change of climate} 
to march at fuch poffible pace, and for fuch length of time, 
and with fuch burden, as; without training, he would not be. 
able to do—and to make. him ready at all changes of. pofition, 
—No training at all for thefe ends, or a flight one, cannot 
be confiftent with true principles, muft be the caufe of infinite 
mortality among troops when they go to war, and be an.ab~ 
folute bar and impediment to many attempts and fucceffes. 

‘ The principles of all horfe-training are nearly the fame 
with thofe of the foot foldier.—That the horfe be well broke, 
obedient to his rider, ready at all changes of pofition, vigor- 
ous, hardy, a good marcher with his burden, long winded, 

_ fupple, and, in proportion to his make, fwift.—Horfes trained 
entirely up to the above points, are in the beft poffible ftate 
for war. 

‘ The principle of all changes of pofition for a repiment, 
are, to make one or more fronts, to contraé& and re.extend 
the front ‘in all its various modes: hence, one, two, or:three 
different forts of change cannot be: fufficient, but a readinefs 
and expertnefs i in all mult be neceflary for the neceffitics of - 
war, 
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* If any particular fort of evolution is unpraétifed, a cafe in 
‘war may come that will demand fuch evolution ; and, if depth 
or extenfion are not in readinefs when the occafion demands 
either, the enemy will fometimes be improperly oppofed. 

* The firft principles of the manner in which all changes of 
pofition are to be performed, are, order, direétnefs, and the 
greateft poflible rapidity :—therefore all manceuvres in diforder, 
not done in the fhorteft way poffible, and without the neceflary, 
or the utmoft poffible rapidity, are effentially wanting. 

* Diforder can never be proper to oppofe an enemy. 

* A change of pofition argues neceffity, and all neceffities 
of war muft ever be beft anfwered by quicknefs.—Hence all - 
wheelings fhould be rapid, and thofe of foot, in general, by 
files, which are preferable to an uniform, entire wheel. In 
changing pofition, that method which fooneft prefents oppo- 
fition and front to an enemy, muft be beft: hence, to change 
pofition by files, except in very particular cafes, muft be fu- 
perior to any other method ; for if the body wheeling is more 
than a platoon, half of it will be up in front ready to fire in 
wheeling by files, before, any front or oppofition would be — 
formed in wheeling by the entire, uniform wheel. 

‘ The oppofition, the charge of cavalry, depends not on 
fire, but upon the entire uniform front of the body to charge.— 
Hence all cavalry wheel uniformly and undividedly. 

* The principle of aJl clothing and covering of any fort for 
the foldier, is to give the beft healthful defence againft the 
weather, and, at the fame time, permitting a free ufe of the 
body and limbs.’ 

This Effay is wrote with energy and concifenefs; the fol- 
dier, the fcholar,.and the man of fenfe are confpicuous through 
the whole; and we heartily recommend the perufal of it to 
all gentlemen of the military profeffion. 
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XI. The Art of dreffing the Hair. A Poem. Humbly inferibed te 
the Members of the T.N. Club, By E.P. Philocofm. and late 
Hair-Dreffer to the faid Society. 4to, Pris. 6d. Carnan and 
Newbery. 


HIS poem is not fo didaétic as we might expe& it would 

be, from its name; but this we do not confider as a de- 

feét, becaufe no man who can relifh a good poem pays any re- 
gard to the minute rules of hair-dreffing. 

We hope the title page of the piece is not without its poe- 

try, or fidion: the author of it foould never have been a 

hair- 
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hair-dreffer, as he fays he once was: the man who can write 
fuch fine verfes, fhould never have thrown away his time on 
adjufting the inferior and infignificant elegance of a coxcomb. 

However, if fuch has been his misfortune, he has here taken 
no fmall revenge on the petit-maitres.. He has couched a de- 
licate fatire under his inftruétions; his precepts throw poignant 
ridicule upon an art which they feem to patronize. 

This poem contains many fpirited ftrokes of moral irony, 
and fome fevere fketches of unpopular charaéters. 

It well deferves the attention of our readers; though it is 
more entertaining than uniform, more {pirited than. correét. 
The fentiments are juft and lively ; the verfification. is vigor- 
ous and harmonious. 

His invocation of Apollo is as humorous as it is new: and 
his defcription of the dull fop, who, though he had no doci- 
lity at college, made a wonderful progrefs under the difcipline 
of the curling tongs, might have a good effec, if unthink- 
ing coxcombs could be prevailed upon to refle, and fee the 


extravagance of their folly. 


‘ Oh’Phebus! patron of the fons of fong, 
God of the quacking and the fiddling throng 3 
Let my low fhop be with thy prefence bleft, 
And alt thy raptures ftruggle in my breaft! 
What tho’ untaught by art thy ringlets twine, 
No engines fcorch, or papillotes confine ; 
What tho’, unthorn, the honours of thy head’ 
In wild luxuriance down thy fhoulders fpread, 
Nor bag hath dar’d enclofe, or ribbon tye, 
Nor borrow’d locks their friendly help fupply ; 
What tho’ no briftles thy fmooth chin conceal, 
But down eternal, innocent of fteel ; 

Let not in vain an honeft Barber fue, 

- Tho’ ne’er the labours of his hand you knew ; 

But like my razor makes my lines appear, 

Smooth, tho’ not dull; and fharp, tho’ not fevere, 
And fince thefe hands, on many an empty pate 
Ne’er form’d by nature for difpenfing fate ; 
Oft have been taught the mighty bufh.to lay, 
Which gave the bearer privilege to flay ; 
Who without learnirig had obtain’d degrees, 
By fiealing thefes, and by paying fees : 
Teach me what ungents will the lofs repair, : 
When failing trefles leave the temples bare ; 
What ftyptic juices will affiftance. lend, 
Relax’d and weaken’d if the curls depend. 
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“ Nor ye grave mortals, too fevere and fage 
For the light follies of this fportive age, 
Frown, that I fo much tendernefs exprefs 
For outward polifh, and the arts of drefs. 

Not he that thinks all night, and plods all day, 
Will captivate the fair, or pleafe the gay ; 

Not letters, your abfurd pedantic plan, 

Drefs and the barber’s art compleat the man. 
Oft have [ known a youth, whofe leaden fkull 
His tutors curft, impenetrably dull ; 

Who toil’d from clafs to clafs with labour fore, 
Seme little learning got, but flogging more ; 
Yet by my care into perfection grow, 

And tho’ no fcholar, prove a charming beau.’ 


Not to quote the following lines, would, to a certain de-. 
gree, be injurious to fociety : they expofe, with a laudable fe- 
verity, “a private, and a publick kind of robbery, which are 
too much practifed amongft the great. 


‘ In fcorn fee gloomy Harpax roll his eyes 
On paltry hundreds, as too mean a prize: 
When, doubling ev’ry ftake, each lavifh heir 
Draws a frefh fource of courage from defpair, 
He, like Drawcanfir, rufhes on the foe, 
And béggars ten Superiors at a throw. 
Blafpheming Verres damns his empty purfe ; 
Ev’n foft Narciflus lifps out half a curfe. 


‘ If in. Volpone a thoufand arts you trace 
Beyond the native cunning of his race; 
Muft you not fay ? tho’ ftudious to admire; 
Great is the fon, but greater ftill the fire : 
This boldly foaring in a dangerous fphere, 
Plunder’d a nation ; that but ftrips a peer.” 


In his defcription of a mafquerade, there is a. delicacy and 


poignafcy of fancy, and a harmony of numbers which would 
not have been unworthy of Mr. Pope, 





* In lucid chryftal flows the fparkling wine, 
Fruit of the Gallick or Iberian vine ; 
Soft thrilling melody diffolves the foul, 
And round in clouds Sabzan odours roll. 
In rufh the motley throng ;‘of fhape and hue, 
Strange as.e’er fancy form’d, or pencil drew : 
Quakers that ne’er of inward light had heard, 
Fryars unfhorn, and Jews without a beard ; 
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Nuns, with no title to the facred name , 
But what their hopes of abfolution claim ; 

Pert Muffelmen that ne’r the Koran read,’ 

Spaniards all life, and harlequins all lead. 

Fame, on St. Paul’s who took her awful ftand, 

Sent the lond tale in thunder thro’ the land. 

White’s fullen offspring heard the piercing found, 

And dropp’d theif cards in terror‘on the ground : 

The Dilettanti trembled as it flew, 

Turn’d pale with envy, and blafphem’d Verti.’ 


We fhall now take leave of this gay fatirift, A few exam- 
ples difcover genius. to thofe who are fufceptible of its effets. 


ip 
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12. The True Alarm. Sve. Pr. 2s, Almon. 


A Lthough we find no reafon to retra& the remark we of- 

fered upon the comparative view of this writer, it muft be 
confeffed the important faéts laid before the public in the True 
Alarm, deferve attention. Many eflential defeéts in the con- 
{titution and prefent conduct of the Eait-India company are 
clearly ftated and expofed. Several miftakes, indeed, appear 
in the writer’s relation of matters of fa&; but in general, 
his refle€&tions and reafoning are judicious. Happy would 
it be for the public were it as eafy to apply a remedy, 
as to point out the errors in the prefent management of af- 
fairs. 

Our author is of opinion, ; that a—n fhould aflume to them- 
felves the fovereignty in India, leaving to the company only 
the commercial department. This meafure, he affirms to be 
founded in right, and diated by policy and neceffity. We 
embrace fentiments diametrically oppofite: the fovereignty’ in 
queftion was obtained by gradual fteps, and a feries of fuccefs- 
ful meafures, taken in felf-defence, authorized by charter, ap- 
proved by government, agreeable to the laws of nations and 
communities, and fupported at the rifque, the expence, and 
with the blood of the company. 

The vaft encreafe of power, influence, and money, which 
fo rich a jewel in the crown would thtow into the hands of 
m——s, might prove fatal to the liberties of this country. 
The novelty, the delicacy, and the injuftice of fuch an infrac- 
tion of compaét, would.excite apprehenfions in the minds of all 
men, whofe property depended on public faith. Stock would 
receive fo mortal a wound, that many thoufand families muft 
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thereby be reduced to beggary. Trade, fuppofing the moft 
favourable circumftances, would languith under the fhackles of 
a military government. Jealoufy, contention, and mutual 
injuries would prevail among the refpeétive fervants of go- 
vernment and the company. The commercial. department 
would lofe that weight and influence, which, in India, it muft 
neceflarily enjoy, to be able to form the inveftment. Revenues 
colleéted by military force, would foon become inadequate to 
the expences. ‘The country would be forfaken by the inha- 
bitants, and the difputed fovereignty, in a fhort time reduced, 
from one of the moft populous, rich, and flourifhing countries 
upon earth, toa naked, barren, and uncultivated defert. 
- Thefe are the effeéts which, we think, would infallibly re- 
fult from g——t’s adopting the propofal made by our author. 
At the fame time, we heartily join iffue with him in withing, 
that fome effeétual fteps may be taken to feeure the perma- 
nency to the nation of fo invaluable a branch of commerce. 


























13. The Patriots of Jerufalem petitioning Artaxerxes for a Re- 
drefs of Grievances; a Parody: inferibed to the Supporters of the 
Bill of Rights: by the Author of Balaam and bis Afs; a Parody. 
Seo. Pr. 1s, Griffin, 


This little parody is intended as a fatire on the party to 
which it is infcribed. The allufion, it muft be owned, is not 
perfe&tly appofite, but it is fupported with fome degree of ad- 
drefs ; and contains more of rational and honeit zeal, than of 
blind or virulent inveétive. | j 











14. Reafons for an Amendment of the Statute of 28 Henry VIII. 
 €. 11. § 3. which gives to the Succeffor in. Ecclefaftical Bene- 
fices all the Profits from the Day of the Vacancy. 8vo. Pr. 85. 
Payne. | 

The hardfhip, which this writer confiders, is in the cafe of 
an incumbent dying a little before harveft, and his fucceffor 
receiving the greateft part of the annual profits of the living, 
without affigning an adequate proportion to the reprefentatives 
of a man who probably may have difcharged the duty of the 
parith. ten months out of twelve, and been at a confiderable ex- 
pence in improving the preferment. 

The author offers feveral reafons for the amendment of 
the ftatute of z8 of Henry VIII, drawn from principles of 
juftice, equity, and compaffion. 

This traét is drawn up in a mafterly manner, and: the fub- 
je& fcems to be deferying of fome farther and more effeétual 


enquiry, 
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15. Phe Deftrultion of Trade, and Ruin of the Metropolis, prog- 
nofticated, from a total Negle& and Inattention to the Confervacy 
of the River Thames, Se. 410. Pr. 1s, F. Newbery. — 


The author of this pamphlet, under the fignature Merca- 
tor, after having affured: us that he is a merchant, a manu- 
fa&turer, an Englifhman, a brother of the Trinity, and alfo 
a moral man, proceeds to enumerate the feveral- miftakes, 
blunders, and omiffions, arifing from the . negleét, and inat- 
tention of thofe to whom the confervancy of the river Thames 
is configned, and prognofticates nothing lefs than the deftruc- 
tion of trade, and ruin of this now flourifhing metropolis. . 
In fupport of this affertion, Mr. Mercator cites the following 
report of the committee appointed by the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and commons of the city of London, in common coun- 
cil affembled, to take into confideration the petition of Ro- 
bert and James Adam, James Payrie, Dorothy Monck, Wil- 
liam Kitchner, and Richard Norris, to the right honourable 
the lord-mayor: ‘ That we have taken the faid petition into 
confideration, and having alfo confulted our furveyor thereon, 
are humbly of opinion, that an embankment of the north 
fide of the river Thames, from the angle formed by the 
York-building fire engine, and the wharf immediately below 
the fame, in a ftrait line to a point in the faid river, at the 
diftance ef one hundred feet from the wharf wall at the bot- 
tom of Salifbury ftreet, in the liberty of Weftminfter, in a 
continued ftrait line along the middle of the faid ftreet, and 
from the faid point, in a ftrait line, to the baftion on the 
weft fide of Somerfet Gardens, would be of public utility, as_ 
it would tend to improve the navigation of that part of the 
faid river. This determination our brother of the Trinity - 
finds great fault with ; and is of opinion, that the committee" 
was led into this error by their furveyor ; ‘ a man perhaps 
converfant enough in building houfes, &c (continues our au- 
thor) but what has his judgment to do with the navigation of 
the Thames, even fuppofe him not partially biaffed, which, 
in fingle judgments, is not an uncommon cafe ?? This fort 
of difcourfe Mr. Mercator calls moralifing upon his fubjed, 
we therefore apprehend the following extrac will be fufficient 
for the reader to form a proper judgment of the philanthropy 
of the author, and the merit of his performance. 

-* Jt is the common order of human affairs, that men firft 
confider themfelves as the /ummum bonum of all projects they 
purfue, the public is only fet up as a ftandard flag to attra 
approbation, the play is on the weaknefs of fome, the wick- 
ednefs of others, and the indolence or inattention of all ; pre- 
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fumption does much, impudence more, and ignorance fills the 
fcale, that outbalances all fenfe, judgment, and propriety.’ 


16. Direfions for bringing over Seeds and Plants, Srom the Eaft- 
Indies and other diflant Countries, in a State of Vegetation: tom 
gether with a Catalogue of fuch Foreign Plants as are worthy of 
being encouraged in our American Colonies, for the Purpofes of 
Medicine, Agriculture, and Commerce. To which is added, the 
Figure, and Botanical Defeription of a new Senfitive Plant, called 
Dionza Mufcipula: or Venus’s Fly-Trap. By John Ellis, 
F.R.S. 400, Pr. 2s. L. Davis. 


One of the principal methods, here recommended, for pre- 
ferving feeds in long voyages, is that of inclofing them in 
bees-wax ; but as there are alfo other ufeful means fuggefted, 
we could wifh that all thofe who haye it in their power to fur- 
nifh their country with exotic vegetables, would perufe the 
treatife itfelf. For the gratification of the curious reader, we 
fhall extraé the author’s account of a newly-difcovered fenfitive- 
plant, entitled Dionza Mufcipula, or Venus’s Fly-Trap, from 
his letter to the celebrated Linnzus. 

‘ You have feen the Mimofa, or Senfitive-Plants, clofe 
their leaves, and bend their joints, upon the leaft touch; and 
this has aftonifhed you; but no end or defign of nature has 
yet appeared to you from thefe furprifing motions: they foon 
recover themfelves again, and their leaves are expanded as be- 
fore. 

‘ But the plant, of which I now inctafe you an exadt figure, 
with a fpecimen of its leaves and bloffoms, fhews, that nature 
may have fome view towards its nourifoment, in forming the 
upper joint of its leaf like a machine to catch food: upon the 
middle of this lies the bait for the-unhappy infe& that becomes. 
its prey. Many minute red glands, that cover its inner fur- 
face, and which perhaps difcharge fweet liquor, tempt the 
poor animal to tafte them: and the inftant thefe tender parts 
are irritated by its feet, the two lobes rife up, grafp it faft, 
lock the rows of {pines together, and fqueeze it to death. And, 
further, left the ftrong efforts for life, in the creature thus 
taken, fhould ferve to difengage it; three fmall ere& {pines 
are fixed near the middle of each lobe, among the glands, 
that effe€tually put an end to all its ftrugeles. Nor do the 
lobes ever open again, while the dead animal continues there. 
But it is neverthelefs certain, that the plant cannot difinguifh 
an animal, from a vegetable or mineral fubftance; for if we 
introduce a f{traw or a pin between the lobes, it will grafp it 

full as faft as if it was an infed.’ 


17. Re- 
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17. A Short Account of the Waters of Recoaro, near Valdagno, 
in the Venetian State. 8v0. Pr.1s. .Dodfley. 


Thefe waters iffue from the Vicentine hills, which border 
on the Trentine Alps, about three hundred paces from the 
town of Recoaro, twenty-four miles from the city of Vicenza, 
and five from Valdagno. They are found, by chemical ana- 
lyfis, to contain an aétive, very fubtle, and extremely elaftic 
fpirit, impregnated with a vitriolic acid; a great quantity of 
chalybeate principles, united with a fmall portion of alcaline 
earth ; and a vaft deal of a bitterifh neutral falt, much re- 
fembling that of the Epfom waters in England. They are 
celebrated for their efficacy in many complaints of the ftomach, 
fuch as weaknefles, heart-burnings, frequent vomitings, loath- 
ings or lofs of appetite, irregular cravings, and indigeftions ; ° 
_in the firft ftages of the {curvy ; in the jaundice; in nephritic 
pains, proceeding from gravel, or fmall ftones in the reins; 
in heats of the urine ; in ftranguries; in hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac diforders ; in the chlorofis; in barrennefS ; too vio- 
Jent flowings of the menfes; the fluor albus; the piles; and 
in the relics of long periodical fevers. 

‘ In fhort, fays the author, thefe waters are good in fo 
many and fuch cruel diforders, that feveral perfons, well ac- 
quainted with their virtues, have thought it would not be do- 
ing them too much honour, to beftow on them the title of a 
Panacea, or Univerfal Remedy.’ 


18. Experiments on the Caufe of Heat in living Animals, and Ve- 
locity of the nervous Fluid, . By John Caverhill, M.D. M.R. 
C.P. F.R.S. Sve. Pr. is. 6d. Robfon. 


Almoft a whole hecatomb of poor rabbits has here been 
cruelly facrificed, to prove—what? That the heat in liv- 
ing animals is diminifhed by the deftruétion of the nerves ; 
a propofition which ‘required no farther experiments to con- 
firm. But it isnot our humanity only that is fhocked by 
thefe experiments ; for the inferences deduced from them, do 
violence even to reafon itfelf. This author proceeding upon a 
preconceived hypothefis, that the fluid of the nerves is of a 
grofs earthy nature, alledges, that it: is moved with a velocity 
not exceeding in its progreffion the fpace “of dne inch in’ 
twenty-four hours; and yet from the inconfiderable attrition 
which would refult from this motion through the foft and un- 
elaftic tubes of the nerves, he would derive the caufe of all’ 
animal heat. We fhall only obferve, in regard to this theory, 
that there is an infinite difference betwixt the motions excited’ 
in the nerves, when intire, by volition, or the influence of the 
foul, and thofe which are produced by the: irritation of di~ 
Hh 4 vided 
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vided nerves ; and that no arguments drawn from the latter 
phenomena can ever be admitted as conclufive of the natural 
operations of the former. Were the nervous fluid really of 
fo grofs a nature, and moved fo flowly as is alledged by this 
author, why fhould it alone of all the. animal fluids be invi- 
fible ? Or could we reafonably fuppofe it to be a competent 
inftrument for the inftantaneous conveyance of fenfation, and 
the emotions of the mind ? 


19. The prefent State of Midwifery in Paris. With a Theory of 
the Caufe and Mechanifm of Labour, By A. Tolver, Man- 
Midwife. 8v0. Pr.ts.6d, Cadell. 


This treatife contains a plain and judicious abftraé& of the 
art of midwifery ; and we are perfuaded, will be read with 
pleafure by all the obftetrical profeffion. , 


20. The Ladies New Difpenfatory, and Family Phyfician. 8ve. 
Pr, 2s. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts. - 

This little volume contains fuch clear and concife direc- 
tions for the cure of difeafes, that it cannot fail of being un- 
derftood by the ladies with facility, and read with great profit. 
The prefcriptions, likewife, are remarkably fimple, + say 
and efficacious ; and it may be efteemed, upon the whole, as 
the completeft and moft ufeful produdtion of the kind. 





» Letters to the Ladies, on the Prefervation of Health and Beauty, 
an a Phyfician. 8v0o. Pr. 23.6d. Robinfon and Roberts, 


The author of thefe letters informs us, that they are in- 
tended as a fupplement to the well-known Sermons to Youn 
Women ; and that, as the preacher has delivered fuch precepts 
as may improve and adorn the mind, he (the author of the 
Letters) inftruéts his fair correfpondents in the art of pre- 
ferving external beauty. It would, indeed appear, that this 
phyfician general to the young, the gay, and the beautiful, as 
he ftiles himfelf, is by no means a ftranger to the cofmetic 
art: and there are fo many lively ftrokes of gallantry, as well 
as ufeful rules, and pertinent obfervations, in thefe Letters, 
that we make no doubt of their meeting with a very favourable 
reception from the ladies, The following letter may ferve as 
a {pecimen of this agreeable produdtion. 

* Having, in my laft letter, directed the moft effeétual me- 
thods for improving and preferving the complexion, I thall 
now confider the means made ufe of to difguife it, namely, 
the expedient of painting. 

‘ After carefully analyzing all the cofmetics which have 
been impofed upon the world under various denominations, I 
can 
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can.afhrm that there is not one to be found, which is not 
abfolutely incapable, either from its texture or the quality of 
its ingredients, to anfwer fafely or effectually the purpofe for 
which it was intended. If the fubftance is a powder, and dry, 
it may exhibit a higher complexion, but can never refleét that | 
polifhed clearnefs attendant on a delicate fkin. If, on the 
other hand, it is plaftic and adhefive, it affordsa more thining 
varnifh, but totally ftops the perfpiration ; and, if fpread over 
a confiderable furface, may, in time, produce fuch diforders 
as it is impoffible to extirpate. Who knows not the unhappy 
fate of the beautiful Clariffa ? Adorned by nature with all the 
charms that could accomplifh the faireft of women, her infa- 
tiable foul ftill panted for farther admiration. She betook to’ 
the pernicious refources of art. Her face, her neck, her 
breafts that rivalled celeftial beauty, were daily anointed with 
the Stygian application, The indifpenfible exhalations of the 
vital fluid were detained ; and, in all the triumph of fuperla- 
tive beauty, the fell a facrifice to. the ambition of: falfe allure- . 
ment. 

‘ Learn hence to. abandon a pra@tice fo injurious to your 
conftitutions, ye who value the true, happinefs of life. Though 
the Jilies and the rofes combine in your cheeks, will they flou- 
rith if the canker has feized them? Behold the artlefs nymph 
of the valley: no paint ever touched her face: and yet, *** 
in all the pomp of colouring, is not to be compared with her. 
It is health that gives fragrance to her lips: it is health that 
gives bloom to her countenance: it is health that gives luftre 
to her eyes. O! Jet not, then, ye lovely objeé&s of my care, 
let not falfe refinement induce you to deftroy that ineftimable 
bleffing ! 

- € But could this treacherous art even be praétifed with im- 
punity, what pleafure is it capable to yield ? Can it ever infpire 
your fouls with that confcious delight which refults from the. 
poffeffion of native charms? Can it ever elude the keen penetrat- 
ing gaze of your lovers ? Yes, it may elude. But fhort will be 
the triumph of impofture: and when the wanton hours lead 
on to clofer dalliance, adieu! love, beauty, and enjoyment. 

© Wherever, therefore, my amiable ladies! ‘wherever the 
bloom of youth is defeétive, attempt not to increafe it by me- 
thods fo inadequate and deftrutive to all gratification. But 
if your beautiful complexions have been impaired by difeafes, 
apply to extirpate the caufe, and returning Hebe will again 
light up your charms, in the inimitable painting of nature.’ 
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22. Theodora, a Novel. By the right honourable Dorothea Du- 
bois, Jn two Volumes. Pr. 6s. Nicol. 


_ As lady Dorothea Dubois tells us in her advertifement that 

the is ‘ impelled by more prefing motives than a vain defire of | 
applaufe to fubjeét her volumes to public infpection,’ fhe has 
fecured herfelf from a /evere review of them. When a writer, 
particularly a female one, is prompted by necefity to take up 
her pen, criticifm ought to give way to compaffion, Lady 
Dorothea calls her ‘ Theodora’ a novel ; but we cannot pof- 
fibly look upon her as a mere novellift, though we apprehend 
fhe has in feveral pages given the reins to her imagination. In 
fhort, as the ground-work of this novel has appeared lately in 
moft of the news-papers, we think it needlefs to relate again 
the A a ftory with fictitious names. We fincerely pity 
Jacy Dorothea as a woman of diftinétion in diftrefs ; but, as 
impartial reviewers, we muft own, that we cannot think the 
emolument arifing from the publication of her novel will be 
adequate to her wifhes. 


23. The Unhappy Wife: A Series of Letters, By a Lad. In 
two Vols, i2mo. Pr, 5s. Newbery. 


We were inclined when we had read this Series of Letters 
to be rather fevere upon the writer of them ; but the words in 
the title-page, ‘ By a Lady,’ checked us in our critical ca- 
reer. The produdtions of a lady ought not to be condemned 
with afperity, unlefs they tranfgrefs againft that delicacy and 
decorum by which the fair fex fhould always diftinguifh them- 
felves. 

The letters between lord Gould, lady Sappho Varley, and 
fome other perfonages, feem to have been written with a de- 
fign to make the readers believe that they would acquire new 
lights with regard to a late memorable affair in the great werld; 
but we do not imagine, from the conftruétion of the letters 
themfelves, or from the matter contained in them, that thé 
lovers of fecret hiftory will reap much amufement, or gain 
much fatisfaction by the gratification of their curiofity. 

Lord Gould, a married man, having been long /ghing for 
lady Sappho, perfuades her to rejeét all the honourable over- 
tures which are made to her, and to fly with him out of the 
kingdom, ‘or, in the janguage of the letter-writer, * to leave 
the Jand.’ She refufes him, however; and, to oblige her bro- 
ther, marries a Sir John Varley, whom fhe cannot endure. 
Her coldnefs and indifference- difguft him to fuch a degree, 
that he ufes her, according to her own account of his behavi- 
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our to a female friend, extremely ill. This friend is alfo, not . 
a little inconfiftent in her carriage ; in one ‘letter the advifes 
her to aét difcreetly, and to give up all thoughts of lord G—; 
in the next, to make herfelf eafy, and im 4 herfelf. Lady 
Sappho, after having written’ feveral letters and advertife- 
ments, neither entertaining nor inftru@ive, meets his lor 

at an inn in Wood-ftreet, From:that inn he carries her off —~_ 
whither ?—Ay, there we are left entirely in the dark. And if 
fuch epiftelary productions as thefe were never brought to 
light—we maft not forget what we advanced in the introduc- 
tion—yet we cannot help declaring that we think our asthore/s 
might employ her time more u/ full with her needle than with 


her pen. 


24. The Happy Difcovery. Two Vols, 12m. Pr. 6s, Lownds, 


This novel is written with a good defign. The author. 
feems to have read Mr. Richardfon’s Clarifla with - pleafure, 
becaufe he has thought proper to join the train of thofe no- 
velifts who endeavour to raife themfelves to literary reputation 
by working after fo great a mafter of the human heart. 

Mifs Emily Creffwell, being left by her father in the power 
of a mother-in-law, is addreffed by a Mr. Lovegrove, fuppofed 
to be nephew and heir to lord vifcount B » Her mother 
is ftrongly inclined to have her married to Mr, Sands, but 
fhe, having a particular diflike to this gentleman, elopes with 
Lovegrove. Lovegrove endeavours to take advantage of her 
being in his power, but is prevented juft as he is upon the 
point of executing his defign, by Mr. Barclay, who eo 
long admired her. Barclay, finding afterwards that Love 
was Emily’s own brother whom her mother had caufed to c 
fent abroad that fhe might enjoy his eftate, haftens to put a 
ftop to the matrimonial proceedings, and comes but juft time 
enough to fave the lady’s honour, who rewards him for the 
happy difeovery with her hand. 

We have already faid that the author of this performance 
feems to have read Mr. Richardfon’s Clarifla with pleafure ; 
we cannot add with profit ; however, we are of opinion, that 
though the faults of the work are many, it has —— merit 
to exempt it from critical damnation. | 


25. Six Paftorals: to which are added, Two Paftoral Songs. By 
George Smith, Land/cape painter, at Chichefter, in Suffex. 
4to. Pr. zs. Dodfley. 


Though poetry and painting are allowed in general to have 
a great affinity to each other, few perfons have been known 
to pofiefs, in any eminent degree, the united powers of the 
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pen and the pencil, The imagination may roam fo much at 
jarge in any one of thofe walks of genius, that it is rarely 
tempted to make an excurfion into the province of the fifter 
art. But if ever fuch a. curiofity arifes, it muft happen moft 
naturally in thofe who cultivate either paftoral poetry or land- 
fcape painting: for thefe are the regions of fancy which lye 
moft contiguous to each other; and rural life and tranquility 
are alike the objets of both. The profeffion to which the in- 
genious author of this performance is devoted, furnifhed him 
with many opportunities of ftudying nature in the moft pleafing 
points of view; and we muft acknowledge that he has copied 
her beauties with no mean or undiftinguifhing tafte. There 
is, befides a novelty in the fentiments and images, fo different 
from the dull fimilarity which is pfual in paftoral compofitions, 
that fhews the author to have drawn his ideas more from the 
original obje&, than from the tranferipts of others. ‘The fol- 
lowing remark has a fimplicity in it, which is well imagined, 


© Already o’er yon hill the fun appears, 
And thro’ the fruit-trees gilds the yoking fteers. 
See on the kitchen wall, with ballads gay, 
The early fun-beams quiver thro’ the fpray, 
Now Rofamond they leave, and fink apace, 
To tremble on the lines of Chevy-chace. 
*Tis five exaétly when they gild the tack 
That holds this corner of the Almanack.’ 


The defcription ia the next quotation is beautiful, and con-. 
cludes with a well placed Alexandrine. 


* Yon fhepherd boy, fee where he idly ftrays, 
And by the river with his fpaniel plays ; 
Till thy return he’ll keep a watchful look : 
I’ve known him, when a child, with fcrip and crook, 
Climb the lone hills behind the woolly drove, 
And all alone upon the mountains rove. 
His play was bowling pebbles to the vales, 
Or blowing thiftles down to wanton gales. 
Sometimes with wildeft notes his pipe he’d fill, 
And ftop the trav’ler with his early fkill : 
While to his mufic danc’d his fav’rite Tray ; 
And thus he’d weary out the longeft fummer’s day.’ 


Mr. Smith has, in fac, tranfplanted many agreeable images 
into the province of paftoral poetry: and his verfification, 
which is generally harmonious, is often not deftitute of ele- 
gance, 


26. 4 Col- 
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26. A Colle&ion of Hymns ince public Worfoip. 800. Pr. 35. 
, . uc. . 


This is the moft copious, and the beft colle&ion of hymns 
we have feen. The compilers, meflieurs Afh and Evans of 
Briftol, inform us, that there are as many original -compofi- 
tions in it, as make nearly a fourth part of the volumes. The 
reft are feleé&ted from the works of Doddridge and Watts, from 


_ Merrick’s Tranflatio.. of the Pfalms, the Spe&ator, and other 


publications. 


27. Diotrephes admonifoed :, or fome Remarks on a Letter from the 
| Author of Pietas Oxonienfis to the Rev. Dr. Adams of Shrewf- 
bury ; occafioned by the Publication of bis Sermon preached at St. - 
Chad’s, entithd A Teft of true and falfe Doctrines. 8v0. Pr. 
is. White. | 


This pamphlet contains a vindication of the principles and 
condué& of Dr. Adams, with refpe& to the fermon which 
gave occafion to the prefent difpute ; and fome obférvations on 
the fentiments and pofitions of his antagonift, with two or 
three ftrictures on the general ftrain and tendency of his letter 
to the doétor. 

The author writes with coolnefs and moderation, and en- 
deavours to vindicate his friend, without paying any regard to 
the doétrines of the church. ‘ For, fays he, I ‘have a much 
better opinion of the dofor’s learning and judgment, than of 
any one of the compilers of the articles, homilies, and com~ 
mon prayer.’ From this, and other expreffions of the fame 
kind, the reader will perceive, that whatever Dr. Adams may 
be, the reformers are under very little obligations to this wri- 
ter for his remarks. He proceeds to defend fubfcription upon 
the plea of thofe, who contend for a latitude of interpreta- 
tion. 


28. The Admonifber admonifoed: Being a Reply to fome Remarks 
on a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Adams, of Shrewfbury. By the 
Author of Pietas Oxonienfis. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Dilly. 


In this Reply, the author remarks, that * every inch of 
ground which he had gained by labour, is yielded over to him 
by his competitor without oppofition: that the grand point, 
which he endeavoured to eftablifh throughout his whole piece, 
was an irreconcileable variance between the doétrines contained 
in Dr. Adams’s fermon, and the Thirty-nine Articles, which, 
he fays, is acknowledged by this writer, when he confeffes, 
that the doétor efteems an article of the church as nothing but 
mere brutum fulmen ;? that he has a much better seieasae ba 
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doétor’s learning and judgment than of any one of our re- 
formers ; and that however fully the. author of Pietas Oxoni- 
enfis may be perfuaded of a ftri& harmony between the facred 
oracles and the articles, liturgy, and homilies, others are as 
fully perfuaded of the contrary.’ This writer goes on and 
urges his former plea, againft thofe who fubfcribe to articles 
which they do not believe ; and infifts, that, upon the fcheme 
of the remarker for allowing a latitude of fubfcription, any 
papift might hold a benefice in the church of England. In 
the latter part of his performance he intimates his fufpicions, 
that his opponent is a diffenter, and obferves, that if thefe 
furmifes are juft, it will be eafily to account for the contemp- 
tuous manner in which he has treated the church and the re- 


formers. 


29. The firft of a Series of Letters to the Author of Pietas Oxoni- 
enfis, in Anfwer to bis Letter to the rev. Dr. Adams, of Shrewf- 
bury. 8. Pr.gd. White. 


This is a fenfible tra& on the ufe of reafon in religious en- 
quiries, in oppofition to the writer of the letter to Dr. Adams, 
who fays, ‘ that man’s reafon cannot attain any knowledge of the 
nature and attributes of God, becaufe God is incomprehenfi- 
ble.” Our author has manifeftly the advantage of his anta- 
gonift in this difpute, and clearly fhews, from plain declara- 
tions of {cripture, and from fa&, that. man by the exercife of 
his rational faculties can attain fome knowledge of the nature and 
attributes of God. His knowledge he obferves, confifts in the 
following particulars : , 
£4, To ufe St. Paul’s owm words,—-The invifible things of 
him, his Being and Perfeétions, which are invifible to our bo- 
dily eyes, even bis eternal Power and Godbead, or univerfal do 
minion and providence, over the whole creation. 

« 2, That he is Goodnefs itfelf, and loveth his creatures. 

¢ 3, That he is intimately prefent every where, with all 
things, and with all perfons. 

* 4. That a pious and well directed mind is his delight, and 
that he punifheth the wicked.’ 

- ‘The author has made fome judicious remarks on the:ab- 
furdity of thofe who fet reafon in oppofition to divine revelation. 


30. Reflections on the feven Days of the Week. 8vo. Pr. ts. 
: Rivington. 

Thefe refleStions are faid to be the produdtion of a female 
author, lately deceafed. ‘They are written in the ufual ftrain 
of religious meditations, and feem to be the refult of good. 
fenfe, and exalted piety, without any tincture of enthufiafm. _ 


31. 4 
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gi. Fugitive Political Effays, which bave appeared i in the Public 

_ Advertifer during the laft Winter, 1769 and 1770, under the 
Several Names of Old Slyboots, Faétion, Ssesmshtens A Lover 
of Confiftency, €Fe. 8e. 3s. -Richardfon aed Urquhart. 


We have formerly read feveral of thefe eflays with great 
pleafure, and are perfuaded that the more difcerning part of 
the public will not accufe us of any partiality, when we. give 
it as our opinion, that they are written both with humour and 
good fenfe.—The arguments ufed by the author are generally 
ftrong and conyincing; and his raillery is direéted rather a- 
gainft the political conduc, than the perfons, of the oppo- 
nents of government. ‘Though it is probable, that thefe fu- 
gitive effays were originally publifhed in hafte, they are un- 
worthy of being perufed at leifure, and may afford, to the dif- 
interefted reader, both entertainment and political inftruGtion, 


32. Foote’s Prologue Dete&ed ; with a Miniature-Profe Epilogue 
of bis Manner in {peaking it. 8vo, Pr. ts. Williams. . 


Never had we the mortification of reviewing fuch dull, ftu- 
pid, and malicious ftuff as is contained in this pamphlet. From 
beginning to end, there is not the fainteft gleam to be per- 
ceived of wit, humour, or argument. The whole is an invi- 
dious and impotent attempt to traduce the character of a 
gentleman whofe dramatic abilities have defervedly raifed him 
to the higheft reputation with the public; and by this illiberal 
and injurious attack, our indignation is. the more ftrongly ex- 
cited, as the celebrated prologue, which has given rif to this 
contemptible piece of abfurdity, does honour to the Britifh 
theatre.—But we congratulate Mr. Foote, as friends to genius 
and literary merit, on that acceflion of applaufe and public fa- 
vour, which muft naturally accrue to him from. fuch virulent 
and defperate efforts of envy and malevolence. 


33. 4 Candid and Impartial State of the Euidence of the vtry 
great Improbability that there is difcovered by M. Le Fevre, from 
Liege in Germany, a Specific forthe Gout, 8vo. 15. Kearfly. 


This pamphlet is a very fenfible examination into the pre- 
tended efficacy of Le Fevre’s fpecific medicine ; and we entirely © 
agree with: the author in the validity of his arguments againk 
it. 

34. An Analyfis of the Thoughts on the Caufe of the prefent, Difcon- 
tents, and of the Obfervations on the fame, Svo. Pr. 1s. Ro- 
binfon and Roberts. 

In this ingenious performance, the writer traces, with great 


 addrefs and fhrewdnefs, the turnings and doublings of the ce- 
' lebrated 
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lebrated Mr. B——, whofe latent views he lays open to thé 
public.——Like a polite and well-bred man, he gently ap- 
proaches the patriotic Mrs. M y, pays her a genteel com- 
pliment, and immediately retires. From this circumftance, 
and fome peculiar modes of expreflion, we are inclined to be- 
lieve, that the author is either a foreigner or a nobleman, 


35. RefleBions occafioned by reading a furrilous Paper, intitled, 
N° 134. North Briton. With Remarks in Vindication of the 
Army. 8v0. Pr. 6d. Millan. 

_ Acool, though fpirited, vindication of a very ufeful body 

of his majefty’s fubjeéts, againft the inflammatory invedtives 

of a popular author. 

36. Genuine Copies of the Love Letters and Cards which have 
paffed between an illuftrious Perfomage and a noble Lady, during 
the Courfe of a late Amour. Sve. Pr.1s.6¢. Brown. 

A literary fraud, againft which the laws of this country have 
not provided a proper remedy. 


37. The Paffion: anOratorio. As performed at the Theatre- Royal 
in Covent-Garden, 8ve, Pr. 1s. Griffin. 


* Paffion, ‘and pathos, totally forgot *.’ 


38. A Difcourfe addrefd to the Minority. By a primitive Ebrew. 
Sve. Is. F ell. 


The ravings of a political bedlamite. 


39- The Modern Book-keeper ; or Book-keeping made perfectly Eafy, . 
&c. By W. Squire, Mafter of the Academy in Whitecrofs- 
ftreet, 8ve. 11.6d. Cook. 


A new method of advertifing a fchool, from which we hope 
the mafter will derive fome advantage,.as he appears to be 
fufficiently acquainted with the neceflary art of book-keeping, 


40. A Sermon to Tradefmen. 8v0. Pr. 6d. Cadell. 
This difcourfe in ftile and manner very much refembles the 
Sermons to Young Women; and may be read with advantage 
by thofe tradefmen who are fincerely difpofed to receive in- 


ftru€tion from fermons. 
IE 


* See Mr. Foote’s New Occafional Prologue. 
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I 


ABBE'S, in France, an ac- 
“count of them, 284 
_ fecount of the character and 
manners of the French ; re- 
view of, with copious ex- 
tracts, 280 

- (a thort) of the waters 
:. of Recoaro, 471 
\Adams’s (Dr.) fermon on the 
- teft of true and falfe doc- 
trines ; occafion of its being 
preached, and fome account 

of it, 319 
Addrefs (an) to Junius on the 
- yofabje@& of his letter of Dec. 
rt BY, 17 57 
. PO ag admonifhed ; ac- 
-/' count of, 477 
Bolu:, or the conflitutional po- 

~° litician; characterifed, 389 
Allegories and vifions for the 
entertainment and inftruc- 
tion of younger minds, 237 
Amy ntas, 214 
Analyfis (an) of the thoughts 
on the caufe of the prefent 

. difcontents, and of the obfer- 

' vations on the fame, 480 
Andrews’s fcripture doctrine.of | 
race; account of, with 
iGtures, 158 
Appeal (an) to the world, or a 
vindication of the town of 
Bofton, ~~ 68 
———to the publicon behalf of 
Sam. Vaughan, efq. fub- 
ftance of, 225 

- Appendix altera ad Opoufcula, 

: 3 

IL, to Opufcula, by fit 
Wm. Browne, M. D. ex.-. 
tract from, and Cenfure, 395 . 
Armfirong's (Dr.) | Mifcetia- . 
nies ; contents: of, with ex- 
tracts, and ' animadverfions, 








| 340 
Arnaua’s (Dr.) Remarks on the 
compofition; ufé, and effects 

Vou, XXIX. Funes 1770. 
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of the extraét of lead of Mr. 
Goulard; account of, 398 
Art of dreffing the hair, a poem, 
6 
4h and Evan’s ColleBion® of 

ymns | 
Afbion’s (Dr.) Sermons on ¥ é 
veral occafions ; fubjects of, 
and fpecimen, 64 
Au&ion (the), a poem;. cha- 
ratterifed, me I 
4udj alteram partem, or a 
counter-letter to the e—— of 
H-——-ll——-gh, on'the late 
and prefent ftate of affairs in 
the ifland of G—-n—a; 
account. of, with ftrictures, 
336 

B. : 
Balaam and his afs; a {peéci- 
men of, a 233 
Baldwin's Survey of the Britith 
cuftoms ; account of, and re- 
commendation, . 368 
Belfoar’s Hiftory of Scotland ; 
character of, _ , £70 

Bell’s Short eflay on mili 
fir principles ; fpecimen of, 
and commendation, 462 
Bie/feld’s Elements of univer- 
_ fal erudition ; plan of, with 
- fome animadverfions, , 449 
Birkett’s Setmon, preached, at 
Greenwich in Kent; on 
Chriftmas day, 1769 5, ex- 


, trad from, 239 
Birth-day offering to a young 
_ lady from her lover, © 148 


Bleeding, injunctions .and eb- 
fervations in regard to,., 198 
Brief confiderations onthe ex- 
pediency of a plan for.acorps 
of light troops to be em- 
ployed in detached fervices 
in the Eatt-Indies, - 69 
Brown's (fir William) Appen- 
dix IJ. to Opufcula, 395 


Ca- 


bi 
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c 
Canaya (the twelve letters of ) 


Cameron’s Meffiah ; 
of, 

Candid Enquiry intq the 
fent ruined ftate of the French 
monarchy ; account of, with 
copious extracts, and ani- 
madverfions, 251 

and impartial flate of 

the evidence of the very 
reat improbability that there 
is difcovered by M. Le Fe- 
vre, from Liege ‘in Germa- 


400 


ny, a fpecific for the gout, 


479 
Canons of the charch of Scot- 


land relating to celebacy, &c. 


45° 


Caverbill’s (Dr.) Experiments 
on the caufe of heat in living 
animals, &c. 471 

CharaGer of the Spaniards, 
from Totze go 

of the Weh, 246 

of the Welfh women, 
as Wives and mothers, 245 

Charleion’s Sak 
the eficacy of warm-bathing 
in palfies; account of, with 
extracts, 14 

Chriftian’s hearts-eafe, a fer- 
mon, in verfe, 239 

Chronological feries of engravers, 
frem the invention of the art 
to the beginning of the pre- 
fent century, 155 

| Churchill's (W.) Temple: of 

Corruption, charaéterifed, 145 








Clio, or a difcourfe on tafte, fe- . 


‘ cond edition ; account of, 
"with ftri€tures, 152 
Cobler’s End (the) atale, 74 
" Conda® of the bifhop of Win- 
chefter, as vifitor of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 
fully ftated, 238 
Confiderations on the exportation 
‘ of corn, 


7° 
Gon/fpiracy of the Spaniards a- 


fpecimen 


re-" 


Enquiry into - 


EX. 3 | 7 
gainft the republic of Ve. 
nice; {pecimen of, 396: 

Confiantia, or the — diftreffed 
friend ; account of, and cha- 
rater, 964 

Conitution defended and:pen- 
fioner expofed ; charaGterifed, 

38 

Court of Alexander ; deign'o? 
with afpecimen, © 71 

Copies (genuine) of all. the let- 
ters which have paffed be- 
tween the lord chancellor and 
the fheriffs of London and 
Middlefex, and between the 
fheriffs and fecretaries of 
ftate, in relation to the.exe- 
cution of Doyle and Valine, 

68 

Cronfiedt’s Effay towards a fy{- 

tem of mineralogy ; planof, 


Crifft, in anfwer to the Fal 
Alarm, 03 7 

Critical ‘commentary an ar 
bifhop’s Secker’s letter to’ the 
rtight hon. Horatio Walpole, 
concerning bifhops in» Ame- 
rica; account of, with ex- 
tracts, 176 

remarks on’ a treatife 
entitled, ‘A. fyftem of seccle- 
fiaftical hiftory and morality ; 
account of, 318 
D. 

Dalrymple’s (fit David) Hiftori- 
caP memoirs ; fubjects of, . 1 

Decifive Trial (the) on the pro- 
ceedings in the court of com- 
mon-fenfe, between the fup- 
porters of the bill of ahs 
and the petitioners of _Mid- 
diefex, London, and Sarry, 
plaintiffs, and the prefent ad- 
miniftration, defendants ; ac- 
count of, with an extract, 59 

Defence of the proceedings of 
the houfe of commons, in 9 
Middlefex eleétion, 

eat (the) a poem, 48 
Deftru@tion of trade, and t 

| ruin 

















Min-of the 
-Mofticated, &c. 
with an extraét,’ 
Dialogue (the), acdrefled 

John: Wilkes, efq. \account 


lis prog- 


defign. of, 
469 
to 


of, with an extract, 146 
———~of the dead, betwixt 
lord Eglinton and Mungo 

Campbell; with an extract, 

316 
Difcourfe (a) addrefied to the 


minority, by a_ primitive 
Jew, 480 
Dion@a Mufcipula, defcribed, 


: ° 
Diotrephes admonithed ; de “m 
of, and charaéter, 477 
Dowe’s Stri€tures on agricul- 
ture; extract from, 127 
Drama (ancient ftate of the) 
in Scotland, extracts from 
the book of the univerfal 
kirk, relating to it, 3 
Dubois’s Theodora, a novel, 


473 
E 


Larne? addrefs .to all the great 
and rich within the Britith 
dominions, 232 

Edwards's Duz differtationes, 
in, quarum priore probatur 
variantes leétiones & menda, 
quz in facram Script. irrep- 
ferant, non labefactare ejus 
auCtoritatem in rebus, quz 
ad fidem & mores.pertinent ; 
in pofteriore vero prediftina- 
riorum Paulinum ad Genti- 
lium vocationem totam {pec- 
tare; purport of, and recom- 

_ mendation, 75 

Elegy on a moft excellent man, 

on the death of John ee 

_ tin Butt, M. D, ibid. 

Eilis’s Dire&tions for bringing 
over feeds and plants from 
the Eaft-Indies, &c. in a 

_ ftate of vegetation, 470 





Emerfin’s Elements of optics ; 
Charecter 
from, 


and extract 
2y0 


of, 
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Endfeld’s Prayers for the ule of 
families ; account of, 370 
Englifp (charaéter. of the).” by 
Carod Bielfeld, § 183 
Epifle to lord Holland $ ac- - 
count of, with an extract, 
146 

Effy on the Eaft-India trade, 
and its importance to this 
kingdom ; extract from, and 


commendation, 299 
——on the Epiftle to the Ro- 
mans, part If. . 319 


. Effays on the game-laws now 
exifting in Great Britain, and 
remarks on their principal 
defeé&ts ; account of, 234 

Expediency,of the free exportas 
tion of corn at this time, ib. 

Explanation (a thort) of fome 
of the principal things con- 
tained in the Revelation of 
St. John, 319 


. Fables for grown gentlemen, 


for the year 1770; Character 
of, and fpecimen, 72 
Fale alarm ; account of, 54. 
Fearne’s an{wer to the dottriné 
delivered nena? letter of 

_ Dec. 19, 1769; $7 
Female friendthip, or the inno- 
cent fufferer, a moral novel ; 
character of, 148 
Fergufon’s (Dr.) Inftitutes of 
moral philofophy ; its con-, 
tents and {pecimens, 331 
Eafy introdu€tion to 
aftronomy, for young gentles 
men and ladies ; extract from, 


459 
cen- 
479 
ot, 
16 
Fortunate blue-coat boy (the).; 
account of, 149 
Four letters from John Philips 
of Liverpoo), to fir Willian 
Meredith, 392 


Free Britons fupplemental me- 
Liz morial 





Foote’s Prologue detected ; 
fured, 
Ford (Mary) fingular cafe 
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morial to the eleétors of the 
members of the British par- 
liament; commended, 58 
Fruitle/s repentance. See Le 


Fever. 
Fugitive Political effays, &c. 
charaéterifed, 479 


Furneaux’s (Dr.) Letters to Mr. 
uftice Blackftone, concern- 
ing his expofition of the a& 
of toleration, &c. in his com- 
mentaries on the laws of 
England ; fubftance of, with 
extracts and obfervations, 375 


Genuine copies of the love-let- 
ters and cards which heave 
pafled between an illuftrious 
perfonage and a noble lady, 
during the courfe of a late 


amour, 480 
Gerrara’s poems characterifed, 
314 


Gibbons’s (Dr.) Account of a 
moft terrible fire on Sept. 8, 
1727, at Burwell, Cam- 
bridgefhire, 240 

God all in all, a letter to the 
Baptift church in Goodman's 
Fields, under the care of Mr. 
Abraham Booth, ibid, 

Gold/mith’s (Dr.) Deferted Vil- 
lage ; account of, with ani- 
madverfions, extracts, and 
commendation, 435 

Guadaloupe, defcription of fome 
of its productions, 

H 


Hoty difcovery (the); plan 
Hardy? s Principal saniadia 
of che Old and New Tetta- 
ment compared and explain- 
ed ; defign of, and charac- 
ter, 273 
Harrigate waters, Dr. Mon- 
ro’s account of them, ‘269 
Hawhin’s Charge to the grand 
jury of the county of Mid- 


diefex, delivered, Jan. 8, 
177° 


238 





154 


E X. 
HeGor, a dramatic poem 3 ac- 


count of; . 393 

Hill's (Dr.) Virtues of Britith 
herbs, 398 

Hiforical extracts relating to 
Jaws, cuftoms, manners, &c. 
tranflated from the new hif- 
tory of France by Velly, &c. 
account of, with extracts, 
and comundindarion, 262 

Hifory of Mifs Kitty Le Fever. 
See Le Fewre. ° . 

——of lady Lucy ost are See 
Layton. 

——of Mifs Harriot Monta- 


gue; {pecimen of, 149 
——of duelling ; account of, 


with an extraét, ag 
——of Charles Wentwort 
efq. analyfis of, 358 


Horne’s oration delivered at a 
meeting of the freeholders of 
Middlefex, at Mile-End, to 
confider of an addrefs, re- 
monaftrance, and petition to 
his majefty, &c. 3990 

Hymas (a colle€tzon of ) adapted 
to public worfhip, 477 

I. 


Fanfen’s (fir Stephen Theo- 
dore) letter to the right hon. 
W. Beckford, lord-mayor, 
and confervator of the river 
Thames and waters of Med- 
way; defign of, Zit 

Importance ot the Britifh domi- , 
nion in India, compared with 
that of America, 234 

Jonian antiquities ; account of, 
with copious extracts, 119 

Ireland (account of the ftate of ) 
on archbifhop Boulter’s arri- 
val there, 19 


Kippis’s (Dr.) Sermon on the 
death of the rev. Mr. Timo- 
thy Laugher, 75 

Kirtland’s Obfervations upon 
Mr. Pott’s General remarks 
on fractures, &¢c. account of, 


with extracts, 186 
Kirk- 





4 








\ 


oo 


Kirkland’s Remarks on the ufe of 
oil of turpentine in wounds 
of the tendons and ligaments, 

: 108 
L. 


Labarum (account of the) ufed 
"by the emperor Conftantine 


in his armies, as his ftan- . 


dard, 326 
Ladies New Difpenfatory ; cha- 
racterifed, 472. 
Lamentation of a moufe in a 
trap, 115 
Lathrop’s Sermon on the mur- 
der of Meff. Gray, Mave- 
rick, Caldwell, Attucks, &c. 
at Bofton, March 5, 17703; 
extract from, and charaéer 
of, 391 
Laugier’s Hiftory of the nego- 
ciations of the peace con- 
cluded, Sept. 18, 1739, be- 
tween the emperor, Ruflia, 
and the Ottoman Porte ; ac- 
count of, with extracts, 93 

- Layton (hiftory of lady Lucy) 5 
outlines of, and cenfure, 49 
Leafowes (defcription of the), 
the feat of the late Mr, Shen- 

- ftone, in Shropfhire, 430 
Le Beau’s Hiftory of the Lower 
Empire, beginning from 
Conftantine the Great; ac- 
count of, and recommenda- 
tion, : 321, 401 
Le Fever (hiftory of Mifs Kit- 
ty); analyfis of, and cha- 
racter, 43 

* Letter (the eighth) to the peo- 
ple of England ; defign of, 


49 
—— (a firft) to the duke of 
Grafton, 58 


w——to the author of the De- 
fence of the proceedings of 
the houfe of commons, &c. 
62 

-———to Dr, Blackftone, by the 
author of the Queftion ftated ; 
account of, with fome ftric- 
tures, 65 
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Letter to the proprietors of Eaft- 
India ftock, © 

——to thie’ authors of 
Monthly Review, 74 

——to the rev. Mr. T—= 
fubje& of, g 

_——to the authors of the Cri- 
tical Reviéw, concerning the 
account given of Michaelis’s 
Differtation on the influer 
of opinions on language, &c. 


ibid. 
——to Samuel Johnfon, 1D. 
character of, with extras, 


i 
——to the right hon. loa 
North ; defign of, 232 
——to a t peer, ¢oncerne 
ing the earl of Egtintoun, 


——to the Baptift church 4 
Goodman’s Fields, under the 


care Of Mr. Abraham Booth, 


~ 


—to Dr. Adams, Powe en 
__ by the publication of his Ser¢ 
mon againft théerev, Mr, Ro- 
maine, &c. 32: 
Letters written by Dr. Boulter, 
lord primate. of all Ireland, 
to feveral _mihifters of ftate 
in England ; account of, and 
extracts from, piss. 13 
«of baron Bielfeld, vol. TI. 
and IV. with extracts, 177 
——from Lotharie to, Penge 
lope; condemned, 234 
-from Snowdon, with Jarge 
extracts, — )  24n 
—— between an Englith lady 
and her friend at Paris ; ana- 
lyfis of, and commendation, 





294 
=——(four) from John Phil 
of Coat Br Wile. 


Meredith, 392 
——to the ladies on the pre- 
fervation of health and beau- 
ty; fpecimen of, and com- 
mendation, 472 


Life, adventures, and amours 
of 


IrN- D EX 


_@F-Gr R—-— P——— 5 cha- 
racterifed, 237 
Lionel and Clariffa, or a fchool 
_ for fataers, a comic: opera ; 
account of, 236 
London practice of phyfic; ac- 
~ caunt, of, with: Jarge extracts, 
and commendation, 200 
Louis XIV. of France, charac- 
ter of him, 251 
Lucas’s (Dr.) Annotations on 
_ the ufage of holding parlia- 
“ments in Ireland, &c; .. 392 
Lutilla, or the progrefs of vir- 
“tue; outlines of, with a 


ftricture, 366 


Mataulay’s Obfervations. on 
Thoughts on_ the .caufe..of 
‘the prefent difcontents ; fub- 
» ftance of, and charatter, 386 
Maid of quality, 49 
Marriage ceremonies of the 
* Welth defcribed. 245 
Memoirs of Mrs, Williams, 294 
Middlefex (the) ele&ion confi- 
* dered on the principles of 
the conftitution, 232 
Millar’s (Dr.) Obfervations on 
the prevailing difeafes in 
’ Great Britain; with copious 
extracts, animadverfions, and 
cenfure, 332, 408 
Mifcellaneous thoughts of a uni- 
verfal free-thinker ; charac- 
ter, and [pecimen of, 76 
Monchy’s (Dr.) Remarks upon 
the mortality among the 
“horned cattle, &c. 398 
Monro’s (Dr,) 'Treatife on mi- 
‘ neral waters ; extracts from, 


“and recommendation, . 268 


Narrative (a hort) of the maf- — 


facre at Bofton, March s, 
1770; defign of, 390 
Nia Brighthelmftone diretory ; 
fpecimen of, ° 118 
Newton's Review of ecclefiafti- 
cal hiftory ; character of, 318 
Nicklin’s Pride and Ignorance, 


a poem $.arpument of, with 
{pecimens, 393 
Nigét and Moment (the) ; cha- 
racter of, 396 
Nort/cote’s Marine prattice of 
phyficand furgery ; accoant 
of, with copious extracts, and 
commendation, 191 
North +i ales, account of the 
inhabitants of, © 243 
oO. 
O/jeG:on drawn from the att of 
union againft a review of the 
Liturgy and other ecclefiafti« 
cal forms, confidered ;. ac- 
count of, with extracts and 
approbation, 371 
Od/ervations .on fevera) acts of 
parliament paffled in the 
fourth, fixth, and feventh 
years of his prefent majelty’s 
reign, 142 
upon the report made 
by the board of trade againft 
the Granada laws, 234 








—on modern garden- 
ing ; plan of, with extracts, 
and commendation, 427. 

Ode to Palinurus, 233 

Ogden’s (Dr.) Sermons on the 
efficacy of prayer and inter 
ceflion ; with extracts and 
character, 130 

Ogilvie’s Poems, 72 

Old women weatherwife, an in- 
terlude, ~ 393 

Oratio anniverfaria a Gul. Har- 
veio inftitutain Theatro Col, 
Med. Lond. habita fefto Si 
Luca, O&. 18, 1769;  ac- 
count of, with animadver- 
fions, and extracts, 155. 

Orton’s Religious Exercifes; re- 
commended, 77. 


Palfy of the lower limbs cured 
by warm-bathing, i 
Paffion (the), an cratorio, 480 
Patriots of Jerufalem petitien- 
ing Artaxerxes for a redrefs 


468 


of grievances, &c. 
Pit 














Peunington’s Refle&iens on the 
advantages arifing fgom drain- 


--¢ ing, inclofing,  &c., large 


, SommMoOnsy &ce .» + 70 
Phocion’s Converfations ;, fub- 
jects of, with extracts, com- 

mended, . « ‘| 33 

Jacid man (the).; analyfis of, 
‘and character, . | 42 
Poems, confitting of tales, &c. 
by Nobody ; aceouxt of, 114 


_ =epor—on ieyeral occafions ; 


fubjects of, with a {pecimen, 
20 


~ young gentleman of Oxford ; 
with fpecimens, “and. cOm- 
-mendation, 446 


~ Poetical retrofpett- for the- year 


MDCCLXIX. a poem; cen- 


fured, ‘* 313 
Poifons, Northcote’s account of, 
— 195 

Political romance (a) 69 


Portrait of human life,, 149 
Prince of Salermo (the),3) plan 
of,. | abid. 
Proceedings in, the canfe on the 
action brought by the right 
hon, Geo. _Onflow, againft 
the rev. Mr. Horne,.for a 
defamatory libel, &c.... 318 
Proteftant armour, or church 


of England. man’s defence a- 


.. gainft popith delufion 5), cha- 


racterifed, 74 
e- 


Pofthumous works of a late cel 
brated genius; account of, 
with extracts, “you 

Poftfeript to. the eflay on the 
Middlefex election, 62 


Queftion (the), whether, the 
right of the electors hath 
been violated by the rejeftion 


">" of Mr. Wilkes and the ad- 


miffion of Mr. Lutterel, or 
not ? examined, 59 


Ratile-/nake, receipt for the 
cure of the bite of the, 196 


eae 


IN D E X. 
Reajons for-an amendmént of 
ae : 


: is z 
Redondo, or, the fate juggle, 


atute of 28 Hen. VIII. 
whith gives to the fucceffor 
in ecclefiaftical benefices all 
the. profits from the: day of 
the vacancy, 1 
R-coaro, a fhort.account of its 

waters, => - 259.470 
RefleGions, moral and political, 

on. Great Britain and. her 
. colonies ; recommended, 444 - 
on the feven: days of 
the week ;.charaéter of; 478 





7 en occafioneds: by »read- 


eeee——and tranflationss by a 


-. Ing No. 134 of the North 
| + sgn MBO 
“Regen! of France, chara&ter of 


i, MN, th! > i852 
Regione majeftatem, fir. David 


alrymple’s! objections to 
Skene’s edition of that .work, 
5. Animadverfionson them, 
Reeafe-of Barabbas;, defign 
and character, 5.5 392. 
Remonfirance, (the), a poem 3 
character, .of, and extraéts 


from, posgiz 
Reveries. revived, a poem ;.cén- 
—faredy. 


2 
Review, of the conduét of Pat 
cal Paoli, ..\.. | noha 69 
——of rn characters of the 
principal nations in Europe 
vol. icy analyfis of, and com- 
Feng 2 none Ww 60 349 
Rider (the),,\or humours of'an 


inn, 


canto III. f{pecimen of,, 1 
Roe’s Uleful ecolarke on Ps 
propo/ed alterations inthe 
Liturgy,,); —§=° «1690 

Romifh Hoslelecah, ; 
Rutty’s (Dr.) chronological hif- 
_tory of the weather and fea- 
fons, and of the prevailing 
difeafes in Dublia ; {pecimen 
of, iI 
S. 

Scarborough waters, Dr. Mon- 
ro’s account of them, 271 
Se- 
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Stditien, @ poem ; es, 

 terifed, 

Series of letters (the: firft of ,) 
to the author of: Pietas Ox- 


Onienfis ; a¢count of, § 478 


reflections «aspen fome * 


rermin. ati- 


Jate important 


ons in a certain. afflembly ; . 


account of,:° 142 
Sermon (a) t0- tradefmen, 480 
Smith’s (Haddon) twelve fer- 

mons: - 76 
i men George) Six paftorals ; 

vextradts from, and recommen- 

dation, - 475 
- Seldier’s (a) joursil 4 acceount 

vf, and recommendation, 154 
: Manes, choruffes, &c.° in the 

/ ew entertainment of Harle- 

quin’s Jubilee, 


/ > 480 
| Stackbou/e’s ae view of an- 
cient hiftory; chronology, 


and raphy; plan of, and 
Sanction phys 


ftriitures on the execu- 


tion of it, 
- Stavely’s Romith ‘horfe-leech ; 


perfonal religion 5 © ire 


of, 
-Sréekdale’s tranflation of A 


Amyntas of Taffo; account -- 
214° 


of, with a {pecimen, 
Sultan (the) or love and:famey 

a tragedy, 71 
‘Summons for the 18th of April, 

177% & eT 392 


T heocritt Syticesi que faper- 
funt, Ed. Tho: Warton, 
S. T.-B. account of, ‘and 
commendation, 277 

Theodora, a nove), 473 


' Trial of Mungo Campbell, 


‘ 147 . 
- Bguire's Modern Book-keeper, 


220 - 3 
$3 Undereveod’s Word to the wil 


account of, with extraéts, 9° 
Stennett’s (Dr.): difcourfes:- “On: 


Thoughts on. the cavfe of the 
prefent difcontents; fubftance 
a and charaéter, 310 
imantces, a tha 3 plot of, 
with = en ag : 209 
Tolver’s Prefent ftate of mid- 
wifry i in Paris, 472 
T otxe’s Preféent ftate of Burope ; 
analyfis of, with extras, and 
fome ftitures, 3 | 
Treatije on thevexiftence of a 
divine Being ‘from all eter- 


nity, - 
R 
the murder of Alexander, 


earl of Eglintoun, 237 
Trip to Scotland ; plot of,’ 236 
True alarm ; charaQter of, with 

animadverfions, °" 467 
Turkifp tale (a) in-five’cantos ; 

plan of, with exyyas 315 

V 


Fenus’s fly-trap, a new fenfi- 
tive plant, defcription of, 470 

Fivian’s Expofition of the ea- 
techifm of the church of 
England ; account of,. 


- Onbappy Wife (the) ; Tg 


“ter 477 

Ufage of holding parliaments, 

and of preparing and paffing 

bills of fupply in Ireland, 

-ftated from records, &c. 392 
W. 


— aden a poem, by Dr. 
I 

W. ii Providence, a poem, 
book I. extract from it, 239 
Woty’s Female Advocate, a 
poem ; plan of, with large 
extraéts, and charaéter, 44 
Wyrne’s (Gir Jolin) hiftory of , 
the Gwedir family, 397 


Exp of th Twenty-Ninta Vo.ums. 








